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HE wagon yards of the 
South make one won- 
der if they are not a 
relic of the Old Tes- 
tament times. The 
court is in the centre, 
with the stalls per- 
haps on two sides and 
the tiny one room cot- 
tages are at the far 
end—one for the use 
of the men and the 
other for the families. 
One can easily imag- 
ine a child being born 
in one of the cottages 
or in one of the man- 
gers around the court, 
as was our Saviour. 
Then, there are the 
queer gates, through 

which entrance is gained to some of these 

yards—large gates that are thrown open 
during the day but locked at night, with 
the smaller gates cut into or at the side 
of the large gate, just like the eye of the 
needle with which the camel and the rich 
man had so much trouble. I remember 
one such needle’s eye with which I had 
some difficulty getting myself and my 

bundles through late at night. And a 

man carrying a load known by the slang 

term “jag” might as well be a camel 
or a millionaire. Not that I was bur- 














dened with either the 
wealth. 

In the wagon yard at Fort Smith we 
had to enter at night through one of the 
cottages and pick our way carefully over 
the slumbering inmates, wrapped in their 
blankets and sleeping as soundly as if in 
their snug beds at home. The wagon 
yards are patronized by travelers, trad- 
ers, freighters and farmers. The farm- 
ers bring their produce here to seil and 
their families to help to spend the pro- 
ceeds. For two bits, a team and an en- 
tire family can occupy the wagon yard. 
The family can cook, eat and sleep by 
the huge fire-place in the cottage and the 
horses have a stall in the court. Water 
is supplied, but the farmer brings his 
own firewood and food for his family 
and team. Thus a shopping expedition 
is reduced to the lowest expense. 

At Fort Smith we found more trav- 
elers than farmers, as the time between 
Christmas and New Year’s is the holiday 
par excellence of the South. We ar- 
rived at the Texas Corners, the fame of 
which had blazed the way on sign-boards 
all through eastern Indian Territory, 
Christmas morning. After seeing that 
our horses. were well cared for, we went 
forth to see the town. Christmas in the 
South is analogous to the Fourth of July 
in the North. The fire-crackers popped 
and the entire population was out en- 


the “jag” or 
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joying a holiday. The markets, an inter- 
esting sight, were in holiday attire. 
Great beeves were hanging up, gaily fes- 
tooned with green wreaths of magnolia 
and holly. Little snow-white pigs 
clutched sprigs of mistletoe in their dead 
pink snouts. They looked quite godd 
enough to salute in true mistletoe Christ- 
mas fashion. The wild game of the sea- 
son was made still more tempting by 
pretty decorations. The artistic Christ- 
mas markets of Fort Smith appealed 
both to the eye and the appetite. We 
made a few needed purchases and then 
returned to our wagon to eat our dinner, 
which we did with true Northern reserve 
inside our wagon with the flaps pinned 
down. 

Fort Smith is not now the wild, woolly 
town that it was before the whites built 
up resorts in the Indian Territory where 
the facilities for gathering wool of the 
‘wild variety is of the best. Fort Smith 
was a military post in 1817—the old mil- 
itary road 9 miles north of the city being 
still in use. The Fort gained much of 
its reputation as a town famous for 
hangings on account of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for Western Arkansas (which 
also had jurisdiction over the Indian Ter- 
ritory) being located there. For many 
years it also had the bulk of the trade of 
the adjacent Territory. I read in an old 
letter, printed in a history of that section, 
that the rigors of war caused whiskey to 
be held at the exorbitant price of 50 cts. 
a thimbleful. 

After dinner, we made a Christmas 
call on our neighbor wagon yard. Just 
as we reached it, a covered wagon drawn 
by a yoke of oxen came lumbering up. 
A tall, gaunt woman walked by the side 
of the oxen and deftly Geed and Hawed 
them through the big gate. She was an 

_ardent advocate of the short skirt, a huge 
sunbonnet hid her head and her feet were 
incased in stout boots. The boots, 
though nearest the ground, were in the 
ascendency; for the celerity with which 
she accomplished her task would put to 
shame many a man. And yet when we 
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saw the kind, shrewd, womaniy face 
framed by the sunbonnet, we forgot the 
manly foot covering. A number of men 
and women came out from the cottage 
to greet the new arrivals. “Oh, Aunt 
Huldah!” cried one, “ we jest couldn’t 
think what all was keepin’ you.” 

“ Las’ night,” rejoined Aunt Huldah, 
“the old un” (jerking her thumb toward 
the wagon) “came nigh dying out an’ 
I jes’ was a-hindered a-startin’ this 
mornin’.” 

They all crowded about the wagon to 
inquire of the health of the “old un,” 
although Aunt Huldah assured them that 
he was as “pert as newblown cotton.” 
An old man, with an older edition of 
Aunt Huldah’s shrewd face, climbed out 
of the wagon and walked feebly into the 
cottage. Another man carefully helped 
a mite of a child, arrayed as not even 
Solomon was in bright pink calico, out 
of the wagon and then attempted to help 
Aunt Huldah. She pushed him roughly 
but tenderly aside. ‘‘ You-all,” she said, 
“go on, honey, an’ cah foh the child.” 

“It’s my chill day,” he apologetically 
explained, “ an’ Huldah, she’s so onery, 
she won't let me do a lick. But tomor- 
row, tomorrow [ll be a maa ag’in and 
you-all” (with a fond look at Huldah) 
“won't hev’ to even crook you-all’s little 
ole finger from sun-up to dark.” 

Aunt Huldah and her family belonged 
ty a party bound for the White River 
country in Arkansas. Somehow, they 
had lagged behind the others the day be- 
fore and the “old un’s” ill health had 
kept them back. However, the party 
were all together again now and were 
joyfully making plans for the morrow. 
The men treated the “ old un” and Aunt 
Huldah’s “honey” at the bar of the 
Texas Corners and the women made 
Aunt Huldah a good strong cup of black 
coffee at the fire-place. With the huge 
sunbonnet laid to one side, Aunt Huldah 
at once assumed command and hospitably 
invited one and all to partake of her 
coffee. She was a host in herself and 
soon évery one was talking away as if 
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they had been old friends, met after a 
long separation. 

One old man and a boy of about 10 
were preparing their lunch. They boiled 
their coffee in an old tin can and toasted 
slices of bacon at the end of a long fork. 
Then they put the bacon on pieces of 
cold corn dodger and contently enjoyed 
their Christmas repast. “ No,” said the 
old man, in response to one of the White 
River immigrants, “I’m not goin’ any- 
whar. I’ve bin the rounds and the boy 
an’ me—thar’s only we-all left—is stop- 
pin’ a bit. Old Santa couldn’t find our 
little old cabin, so we jes’ come to town 
foh Christmas. It’s sort of lonely, too. 
A dead critter gets a posy at Christmas 
but a lone old fellow like me is mostly 
forgot.” 

Aunt Huldah’s cheerful voice cried: 
“A dead beef gets eat up, too. An’ you- 
all has a many years to live an’ this fine 
little son to cah foh you when you-all 
gets old an’ worn out.” 

We made known our plans to go south 
by way of Texarkana and were offered 
some very friendly advice by our com- 
panions. One sallow complexioned man 
warned us of the road and lack of feed 
for our horses. This man, with his wife 
and child, was traveling about and living 
the simple life in search of health. He 
was the victim of his liver and expected 
to wander hither and yon like a derelict 
at sea for a year. When summer came 
he hoped to be on his way to the old 
home of his childhood in Pennsylvania. 
All under the canvass roof of his mov- 
ing home. 

The “old un” had made trips enough 
by this time to the bar of the Texas Cor- 
ners (quite as famous a bar in that sec- 
tion of the country as is Hinky Dink’s 
in Chicago) to unloosen his tongue and 
set it in motion. ‘“ You-all,” he said so- 
ciably to us, “ don’t ever set foot outside 
of the State of Arkansaw. I done tell 
you-all hit’s a powerful fine State. 
Surely, there is a sorry crop about heah 
this year, but a sorry crop in little ole 
Arkansaw is a heap an’ power bettah 
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than Texas can do. We-all ben huntin’ 
our fortune ovah in Texas an’ I’se scared 
foh sure that I’d die out foh I got home 
to Arkansaw. This little ole town ain’t 
what it was in the good ole days befoh 
the Wah, but hit’s in Arkansaw. An’ 
thar’s no State in the Union like Arkan- 
saw.” The “To be shore!” “ That’s 
so!” “Shorely!” “’Deed there isnt!” 
and other like assents to this last asser- 
tion of the old un showed where were 
the hearts of these natives of Arkansas. 

“ Pap, tell ’em all about how you killed 
the ole gobbler up in the Ozarks,” sug- 
gested Aunt Huldah. 

“Well, sah,” the old un commenced 
after much urging from us, “hit’s not 
much of a story but hit’s true an’ hit 
happened in Arkansaw. When I was 
young an’ ventersome I went off up in 
the Ozarks a-huntin’ an’ to see a kinfolk 
of my mother’s—Jake. Well, sah, one 
mornin’ I heard no end of a gobblin’ an’ 
I sez to Jake, ‘ Thet proud bird a-callin’ 
on his lady-love in sech seductive tones 
is as good as mine.’ Then I sez to Jake’s 
wife, ‘Heap the coals on the hearth, 
cause you-all am goin’ tg hev thet ole 
fellow to cook.’ They jes’ laffed an’ said 
if I could get thet ole turkey, I was sure 
welcome to him, foh he’d been around 
thar ever since Piney was a baby. (Piney 
was 17 and a powerful likely gal). Well, 
I jes’ joked a heap about thet ole turkey 
gobbler an’ finally I brought things 
around ontil if I got thet ole fellow I was 
to have a fling at settin’ up with Piney. 
Well, sah, thet put me on my mettle, 
‘cause the moh I saw of Piney, the moh 
I honed foh thet settin’ up. Well, sah, I 
tried every ole way to sneak up on thet 
ole fellow but he jes’ laffed at me in tur- 
key fashion. I was some cut up thet 
night at my failure but my blood was up, 
let alone the sight of Piney’s purty face 
a-drawin’ me on. I fixed up a turkey 
call out of two bits of resined wood thet 
called as natural an’ as full of compli- 
ments as any ole turkey hen you ever 
heard. Well, sah, the next mornin’ airly 
thet sweet call (I reckon some of my 
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love foh Piney got mixed up in it) jes’ 
brought thet ole fellow in a right smart 
hurry. He was a purty sight a-struttin’ 
up an’ down in a little clearin’, an’ a- 
gobblin’ about matin’ an’ nestin’ time in 
answer to an ole wooden turkey call. 
Minds me of some men who strut in their 
bes’ bib an’ tucker afore a flirty gal with 
only a bit of wood foh a heart, instead 
of seekin’ the quiet, shy gal with a heart 
bigger than her head. Well, sah, | 
crawled up on him an’ put a bullet where 
it would do the mos’ good. I toted thet 
ole fellow back to Jake’s. Jake’s wife 
was some sorry, ‘cause he’d been around 
so long thet she was some superstitious 
about him an’ thought his death por- 
tended bad luck. When thet turkey was 
cooked, we found 17 of Jake’s bullets in 
him—one foh every year of his life. | 
shore put in my time a-settin’ up with 
Piney, an’ when I lef’ I was still one the 
same as evah, but thet one was Piney. 
Jake’s wife said she knowed thet ole tur- 
key’s death portended a loss to her, but, 
sah, hit was a powerful gain foh me.” 

As we heard this same story of the kill- 
ing of the old turkey gobbler again, and 
recently I read another version (one 
without Piney) of it in a magazine ar- 
ticle about some travels in the Ozarks, I 
conclude that the 17-year-old turkey 
gobbler is as traditional in that part of 
Arkansas as are the fine old gentlemen 
who figured in seventeen “affairs of 
honah, sah,” in old Fort Smith. 

After studying the map and consulting 
with our new friends, we decided to go 
to Little Rock, although I have since re- 
gretted not bending further south and 
making a stop at Hot Springs, which 
claims to be the famous Fountain of 
Youth whose fame, through Indian lore, 
reached Ponce de Leon and caused him 
to discover Florida. 

Nothing of much importance happened 
on the road to Little Rock. At one place 
we were invited to stay over to witness 
a hanging but we declined with thanks; 
at another time we were dismayed at the 
depth of the water in Mulberry River, 
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but once we had made the plunge we 
had to go on and fortunately escaped 
with only a little water in the bottom of 
the wagon-box. We thought, of course, 
that the direct route to Little Rock would 
be to follow the railroad, but every time 
that we attempted to get within “two 
hollers and a right smart piece ” of it, we 
were summarily sent back to the “ole 
Wah road.” We were unable to tell 
whether the word “ wah” from its var- 
ious pronunciations, was war or wire, 
but afterward discovered that it was both 
and designated the old military road. It 
was also shorter and better than hanging 
close to the railroad and supposed civili- 
zation. 

Since my trip overland, I have no en- 
thusiasm for the faddists who would do 
away with the sign-boards and their use- 
ful information. When we were: trav- 
elling through the forest without sight 
of human—with not even the whistle of 
the steam cars to remind us of our fel- 
lowmen—it was like suddenly coming 
across an old name in a new magazine to 
see the sign, “ Go to J. G. Moore’s Jug- 
house, Little Rock, Ark.” A sign in such 
circumstances has a comfortable, homey 
look and we knew if we followed up the 
blazed way to the jug-house, we would 
surely reach Little Rock without asking 
any questions. 

Opie Read, in his inimitable way, tells 
of his being lost on the road to Fort . 
Smith and stopping at a wayside cabin 
to inquire the way. An amusing colloquy 
takes place between himself and an old 
fellow sitting in front of a cabin witha 
fiddle by his side. Among other ques- 
tions, he asks: ‘How can I hit the 
Fort Smith road?” 

“You kin hit it with a rock, or if 
you're clost enough you kin use a stick,” 
is the retort. 

After several such encounters Opie 
Read loses patience and says: “You'rea 
fool—that’s what you are!” The am- 
swer comes swiftly back: “I might bea 
fool, stranger, but I sure hain’t lost.” 

Of course, one could not spend thirty 
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days in Arkansas without feeling the at- 
mosphere of the “ Arkansaw Traveler.” 
This musical myth came into vogue about 
the year 1850 among fiddlers. It was a 
quick reel tune with a backwoods story 
attached that caught the ear at side- 
shows, circuses and fairs. A stranger 
stops at a dilapidated cabin where an old 
man sits fiddling and some such rude, 
witty colloquy as the one described by 
Opie Read takes place. At last, tne 
stranger worms himself into the core of 
the old musician’s heart by playing the 
last strains of the tune which had, here- 
tofore, been too elusive for him to catch. 
The State of Arkansas does not acknowl- 
edge the tune and claims that the collo- 
quy attached to it has been a detriment 
to the State’s immigration from the 
North, just as California disparages some 
of Bret Harte’s early literary productions. 
However, it matters not what the State 
Board may say, the elusive, indescrib- 
able tune with its attending dialogue is 
in the very air you breathe in the back- 
woods of old Arkansaw, and withal it is 
no disgrace to its birthplace. If the tune 
did no more than to inspire that jolly 
little juvenile entitled “ The Arkansaw 
Bear,” it has served a worthy mission. 

Little Rock, often called the City of 
Roses, once had the pleasure of enter- 
taining Washington Irving and John J. 
Audubon. They were returning east, 
after having been with an expedition sent 
out by the Government under the com- 
mand of Capt. Bonneville. It was on 
this trip that Irving obtained his material 
for his book “ Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville.” 

I do not remember that our visit con- 
ferred any honors upon Little Rock, and 
but three things stand out in my memory 
of the city: the clean, well kept wagon 
yard at which we stopped, the dark 
green English ivy clambering over the 
walls, and the relief map of Arkansas in 
the State House. Not such queer mem- 
ories for overland travelers, either, as 
the wagon yard added to our comfort, 
the ivy was a strange sight to eyes ac- 





customed to seeing it nursed along in a 
flower pot, and the relief map gave us 
much needed information as to the lay 
of the land. 

From Little Rock we went down the 
pike to Sweet Home, and there the bot- 
tom dropped out of the road. Sweet 
Home was a sort of negro suburb, 6 
miles out from Little Rock, and was lit- 
erally a dark town if complexion counts 
for aught. The road was almost impass- 
able beyond Sweet Home and a hard 
freeze that night did not make it any 
better. 

On the way to Pine Bluff we camped 
for dinner one day with the Arkansas 
River and its magnificent trees, the 
gleaming, naked sycamore showing 
brightly against the green foliage of its 
better clothed companions on our left 
and a row of negro cabins to the right. 
Picket fences enclosed the yards, redo- 
lent of collards, and the whitewash on 
the cabins was in sharp contrast to the 
black shining faces and gay calico gowns 
of the mammies. One fat old mammy 
told us that they all owned their little 
patches of ground and cabins. This was 
one of the few places where we found 
the negro problem solved. In fact, Ar- 
kansas was an ideal spot for the poor. 
The land owners impartially rent land to 
white or black in one-mule or two-mule 
farms, according to the number of acres 
of cotton raised. A poor man will be 
supplied with a mule and utensils and a 
moderate credit at the store by the owner 
of the land. If cotton is a good crop 
and a good price, he is ahead at the end 
of the year; if not, he has had a living 
and it does not take much for an exist- 
ence in Dixie Land. 

A little ways out from Pine. Bluff, 
where we left the railroad and went di- 
rect across country to Monticello, we 
were sent over a hill by the upper road 
to avoid some rough travelling and thus 
escaped an adventure. At noon, just 


where we would have been likely to 
camp, the mail carrier was murdered. 
The mail bag was rifled, but that was 
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considered only a blind, as the murderer 
was caught and the true reason for the 
crime was supposed to be a woman in 
the case. The next morning we saw men 
from every direction hurrying toward 
the county seat with murder in their 
hearts and lynch law on their tongues. 
We did not tarry for the outcome, al- 
though we had many pressing invitations 
to do so. 

As we went further down into Ar- 
kansas, we saw more and more of the 
log cabins with stick and mud chimneys 
at one end and more and more lop-eared 
hounds. In fact, as we neared Hamburg, 
we noticed that every horseback rider 
was provided with a horn to call up the 
hounds, and very musical to us was the 
sound of the horns and the long-drawn- 
out bay of the hounds in response. 

One night we turned aside into the 
woods to camp and found a large frame 
church right in the heart of the forest. 
It was a perfectly still, frosty moonlight 
night. The next day was Sunday and 
we should have rested only for the prox- 
imity of the church. We did not start 
until about 9 o’clock, and as we came 
out from the woods and drove slowly 
up the hill we met a posse of negroes, 
boys and hounds headed by the Sheriff. 
They were searching for burglars who 
had robbed a store at the top of the hill. 

“You-all seen any men a-hossback 
this mornin’?” asked the Sheriff. 

“No,” answered Mr. S., “but I did 
see two men on horses go into the woods 
by the church just before we did last 
night. In fact, it was seeing them that 
made me look for a camping place at 
that spot. The old white horse neighed 
in the night, but we did not pay any at- 
tention to her.” 

““We camped in the woods,” I hast- 
ened to explain, “ because it was warmer 
than in the open and we did not know 
that there was a village so near.” 

“ Ya-as, Cornersville,” the Sheriff in- 
formed us. ‘“ Two men—we suspicion 
’em—passed through yesterday an’ I 
reckon that they stopped right close to 
you-all las’ night.” 
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We “reckoned ” so, too, after putting 
two and two together. As we might 
easily be suspected of being a party to 
the burglary, we decided to keep right on 
travelling through the day. While the 
posse on foot was not likely to capture 
the two men on horseback, we were more 
easily overhauled. Along toward night 
we met another man riding a bay horse 
who questioned us closely as to our 
knowledge of the two men we had seen 
the night before. We had evidently been 
under surveillance all day. We at once 
went into camp and with our ready re- 
plies and willingness to remain where we 
were disarmed the questioner. We heard 
nothing further from the burglary at 
Cornersville. 

Monticello was a pretty place, with 
genial, polite merchants whom I shall 
always remember with pleasure. We had 
with us a bull-terrier by the name of 
Max, and when we had made our pur- 
chases for man and beast he was miss- 
ing. In vain we hunted and inquired for 
him. One of the merchants thought that 
a negro had stolen him, as he was an un- 
usual dog in that country where hounds 
predominated. The merchant promised 
that if he found Max he would keep him 
and give him a good home. With that 
we had to be content, although we missed 
our pet. We camped a few miles out 
by the side of an old cabin just on the 
edge of a field enclosed by a rail fence. 
It rained hard that night and we put the 
horses in an old shed and slept in the 
cabin ourselves: The roads were so 
muddy that we decided to stay over a 
day, and Mr. S. walked back to Monti- 
cello to look after Max, but he had not 
been seen. No doubt, by then, he had a 
dusky master, although for miles back 
we had not passed a negro cabin where 
there seemed to be room for even just 
one more dog. In the afternoon, as all 
the wood was wet, S. purloined a sea- 
soned walnut rail from the fence and 
was sawing it into stove-wood when the 
most unearthly yells came from the 
woods close to our camp. A man with 
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a partly filled sack over his shoulder was 
coming toward us, emitting something 
like a shriek, a war-whoop and a 
yodel, altogether indescribable and un- 
pronounceable were I philologist enough 
to spell it. We thought we were in for 
a grapple with an escaped lunatic. 

“ Howdy!” said the man. 

We responded. He gave another 
whoop. 

“T’m calling up the hoags,” he ex- 
plained. “I bin down with a spell of 
the shakes foh a week” (whoop) “ an’ 
they shore get wild when they doan’ see 
me foh so long—(whoop). “ Do you-all 
mind if I feed ’em heah?” (whoop! 
whoop!) 

“Certainly not,” said S. ‘“ The wood 
is wet and I| fear that I’m trespassing on 
some one’s rail-fence,” he apologized. 

“Hit’s mine” (whoop!). “ Hit’s all 
right” (whoop!). “Jes’ you-all use the 
little ole cabin as long as you want to, 
only shet the gate when you-all go, so 
the hoags won’t get in.” 

After talking a while, he urged us to 
stay and raise watermelons; advised us 
to stop over one season and try it and 
told us where he lived, in case we de- 
cided to take his offer. Then he went 
on to another hog feeding ground and 
we heard his call in the distance and it 
only sounded friendly to us after his hos- 
pitality. 

We soon left the red muddy road and 
went through the pine forest on a 
straight level road to Hamburg. Just 
below Hamburg we bought some sweet 
potatoes with red skins, known as “ nig- 
ger chokers,” because they are liked so 
well by the colored folks and are so much 
drier than the pumpkin yams. This man 
urged us to stay a year and raise cotton. 
When we told him that Southern Ala- 
bama was our destination, he laughed: 
“You-all won’t have nothin’ to eat thar 
but gophers. Bettah stop a bit with 
me.” 

Gophers! Surely nobody lived on those 
tat-like animals. We did not expose our 
ignorance, although from that time on 





gophers and the Southern pines were 
synonymous with the people whom we 
met. We had been down in Alabama 
some time before we discovered that 
gophers were land turtles and most de- 
licious eating. 

The second night out from Hamburg 
we camped in a small clump of trees 
near a double cabin. Two little girls, 9 
and 10 respectively, came to visit us. I 
was making biscuit for supper. In our 
grub box I had a piece of white oilcloth 
wrapped about a rolling pin. I spread 
the cloth out on the top of the box and 
kneaded and rolled my dough. carefully 
and cut the biscuits out with an empty 
baking-powder can. My visitors watched 
me very closely and at last Black Eyes 
drawled: “ Why do you-alls make such 
a fuss a-makin’ bread?” Now, I rather 
prided myself on following strictly the 
orthodox methods of a good Northern 
housekeeper as near as I knew how. 

“My momma,” suggested Auburn 
Hair, “ jes’ makes ’em so with her hands. 
She don’t have to use nothin’ but a bowl 
to make bread in.” 

“Tt must take you-all so long to get 
out an’ put things away,” added Black 
Eyes. 

“ Suppose,” I suggested, like the man 
from Missouri, “that you show me 
how.” 

Auburn Hair with her tiny hands 
quickly moulded biscuit that fairly made 
us homesick when we ate them. That 
pesky rolling pin was an unhandy affair 
and I was glad to be emancipated from 
the rule of the rolling pin, although I 
never succeeded as well as Auburn Hair 
with my bread. My visitors asked me 
more questions about Northern house- 
keeping than I was able to answer. They 
rather doubted my word when I told 
them of the indoor laundry work done 
by the women up North. “ Don’t they 
slop the floor and make a right smart 
muss?” asked Black Eyes. 

“They always clean the floor after- 
ward,” I explained. 

“Our way shorely is best,” decided 
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Auburn Hair. “Why, you-all’s folks 
must jes’ do nothin’ but muss things up 
an’ clean up aftah you-all’s selves.” 

They took me down to the springs and 
showed me the great stationary tubs 
made from large half-barrels with a plug 
near the bottom to let the water out, the 
big black kettle to boil the clothes in 
over an open fire, and then they went 
through the motions of pounding the dirt 
out of the clothes with a paddle on a 
big block of wood. This method of 
washing might be added to a course in 
physical culture with benefit to the stu- 
dents. 

Just as the little girls were going away 
Black Eyes said: “ Her poppa,”’ indicat- 
ing Auburn Hair, “made my poppa’s 
coffin.” 

“ What's that? 
up at that moment. 

“ My poppa,” explained Auburn Hair, 
“is a carpentah and when sistah’s poppa 
died he made his coffin.” 

* But then you can’t be sisters,” ob- 

jected S. 
“We sure are,” laughed Black Eyes, 
‘cause my momma married her poppa.” 
And a very much mixed but withal a 
very happy family we found them when 
we accepted “ Poppa’s” invitation to 
spend the evening with him. The chil- 
dren, of all ages, sizes and parentage, lit 
pine torches and played by the light of 
them outdoors. Momma rocked in the 
one easy chair at one side of the fire- 
place and dipped snuff, while Poppa 
chewed tobacco on the opposite side of 
the fire-place. They wanted us to take 
up Government land and be their neigh- 
bors. In the ‘morning when they found 
us still determined to go they gave us a 
valuable present—a lop-eared hound. 

The next night we camped near a saw- 
mill, where a young colored woman 
traded a piece of beef to us for some 
coffee. A large tree with twigs that had 
flat projections on either side and which 
resembled the feathered legs of a chicken 
attracted my attention and I asked her 
the name of it. “It’s done called a 


” 


cried S., who came 
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tooth-ache tree, ‘cause it’s done got 
powers to cure de wust jumpin’ tooth- 
ache you avah haid,” she replied. 

We found upon inquiry that we were 
7 miles from Boeuf River Swamp—a 
bad bit of road about which we had been 
warned—so we decided to go that dis- 
tance in the morning (Sunday) and 
camp on the edge of the swamp to rest 
before attempting to cross. As we trav- 
elled along we met many colored gentle- 
men, and Mr. S., to see how many dif- 
ferent answers he could obtain, asked 
each one about the road through the 
swamp. 

“ Hit’s forty-odd mile, Boss, an’ 
pow’ful poh goin’,” said No. 1. 

“ Jes’ ten mile, Captain,” said No. 2, 
an’ you-alls will git through dat slicker 
‘an grease.” 

“ Sometimes hits nearer an’ sometimes 
hit’s furder, jes’ ’cordin’ to de time ob 
de year an’ de height ob de watah,” voi- 
unteered No. 3. 

“Perzactly 20 mile, but you-all ‘ll 
think it’s 40 afore you done git tru.” 
And this last statement we found, to our 
sorrow, to be correct. 

We camped under some great live-oak 
trees near a log cabin on the edge of 
the swamp. At dinner some delicious 
baked sweet potatoes were sent out to 
us with an invitation to spend the after- 
noon with Pap Yates, as he was sick 
and unable to come out to us. He had 
plenty of company, though, and among 
them was a widow with two daughters. 
The eldest daughter had recently mar- 
ried a down East Yankee with all a 
Yankee’s shrewdness for the main 
chance. The widow was evidently a 
personage in this community and her 
son-in-law was managing her drove of 
razorback hogs in the best way to gaim 
the most profit both to the widow and 
himself. Although he had lived far 
from Wisconsin in the North, his anxiety 
for news of anything Northern was piti- 
ful. He had been living on the edge of 
the swamp for eight years and even our 
harsh voices with nasal accompaniment 
was music to his ears. 
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Pap Yates invited us to stay to tea, 
for which we had hot biscuit, fried ham 
(home cured), sweet potato custard and 
sassafras tea. One spoon—why need 
more ?>—was passed about with the cane 
syrup to sweeten and stir our tea, and 
an excellent drink it was. A good-sized 
root of sassafras is put into an iron tea- 
kettle, and this, with judicious treat- 
ment and additions of spring water, 
makes tea for a month, and the older 
the better. One tea-kettle, one root and 
one spoon for a family for four weeks— 
and they never even heard of the Boston 
Tea Party! 

That night was one that “ pities neither 
wise men nor fools.” 





‘*Things that love night 

Love not such nights as these. The wrathful 
skies 

Gallow the very wanderers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves. Since I was 
man, 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thun- 
der, 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 

Remember to have heard. Man’s nature cannot 
carry 

The affliction nor the fear.’’ 


To the above quotation we = said 
“them’s our sentiments, too,” and asked 
shelter of Pap Yates. We sat by the 
embers of his low fire until morning, 
while Pap and his wife slept in their bed 
just behind us, only rousing long enough 
to bid us come in out of the storm. 

The Boeuf River Swamp was “as 
strange a maze as e’er men trod.” It 
was a wild scramble through spaces of 
bottomless bog to a firmer footing, 
where the horses got breath for another 
plunge. Deep woods of mammoth trees, 
festooned with long, hoary strands of 
Spanish moss, lined either side of the 
road. Had we met another team it 
Would have been a question as to which 
took bottom or top of the road—for 
there was no means of turning to one 
side. At one place a tree rested in a 
slanting position directly across the road. 
It was one of the no-bottom places and 


Mr. S. was obliged to urge the horses 
forward. When we had time to take 
stock of damage we found the stove-pipe 
(which projected above the canvas roof) 
as flat as the proverbial pan-cake. We 
camped for noon by the side of a river 
in which the cypress nubs stood thickly 
in the water. It required careful driv- 


‘ing to get safely through them to the 


other bank. At night we camped by an- 
other deeper river on a comparatively 
dry spot in that land of mud and water. 
Since going through Boeuf River Swamp 
1 have had a great respect for the geo- 
graphical statement that three-fourths 
of the earth is water. 

The black hound, who was an unwill- 
ing member of our party, took great de- 
light in roaming the forest and baying 
long and loud for his stupid fellow-trav- 
ellers to come to his finds. A night in a 
miasmatic forest and with a sullen river 
to ford is not conducive to an optimistic 
morning; so, after whistling for some 
time for Mr. Hound, we left him, baying 
off in the depths of the swamp. We 
forded the river with no damage except 
a few inches of water in the wagon- 
box. 

The shingle house, where we had been 
told to inquire for further guidance, was 
a large frame structure covered with 
cypress shingles and situated right on the 
edge of the swamp. The people who 
lived at the shingle house had but just 
moved in and could not direct us further. 
Fortunately, a neighbor from over the 
swamp called on them and he not only 
gave us much needed information but 
promised to call up the black hound on 
his return. ‘‘ One hooun’ moh don’ mat- 
tah,” he said. ‘I reckon he'll come foh 
a few toots from the horn. Likely he 
didn’t know a whistle call.” Likely he 
didn’t; for we had wasted several hours 
every morning since we had owned him, 
searching for him with our very best 
whistle, whereas an old cow-horn spoke 
his language. 

Just as we were about to start, a 
stranger rode up out of the swamp. What 
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you could see of himself and horse stick- 
ing up out of the mud, with which they 
were covered, was utterly disgusted with 
life. “I have been sent down into this 
God-forsaken country to get an option 
on that dumphole” (indicating the 
swamp) “that’s only good to hold the 
earth together,” he said. “I’m lost and 
have been so for 24 hours, and when I 
find myself, if I ever do, I'll send a mes- 
sage to my boss that the lumber is here 
all right but that the Devil himself 
couldn’t get it to market.” 

We called his attention to the shingle 
house as a likely place to obtain food, 
as our stock of provisions was running 
low. “ What in hell,” he cried, “ do you 
suppose any one of their own free will 
lives here for?” 


AFIELD. 


We had been encouraged by the pros- 
pect of going over the Mason Hills for 
several days back. Hills sounded good 
to us. Well, they weren’t so bad—not 
after the swamp—but those much 
vaunted Mason Hills were simply half 
dry elevations, very slight elevations, 
rising up out of the water. However, 
the water covered good firm ground and 
the rest gained on the top of the ant 
hills, known as the Mason Hills, helped 
us over the last few miles—for that 
night we camped over the line in Louis- 
iana, after having spent 30 days in Ar- 
kansas. And if the winds, and the rains, 
and the roads sometimes frowned upon 
us, the hospitable smile of the people 
was always ours. 


OFF WITH THE NEWFOUNDLAND SEALERS. 


By FELIX J. KOCH. 


OU can leave here on the 2d of 

March and be back by the 26th,” 

they volunteered. We were loit- 
ering about Job’s Wharf, where the seal 
skins were being shipped—shipped to 
“the States,” Great Britain, who knows 
where not? Not the seal skins that 
should some day grace the back of some 
aristocratic damsel, but rather the more 
common and less respectable seal whose 
skins, taken annually by the hundred 
thousands, would be worked up into 
shoes (guaranteed as “ finest kid”) and 
into leathers for an infinite variety of 
purposes. 

We were rather dubious. We had 
been deceived so often in Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland, sad to relate, has become 
to all intents and purposes the private 
estate of a certain family—Reid—who 
seem to be permitted to make any and 
all manner of promises and break them 
absolutely. And, since it is the Reids 
who hold in their grasp the touristry of 
the island, we were really doubtful. 
Still, the Newfoundlanders were insist- 


ent and we acquiesced. There would be 
122 boats going, in all, from St. John’s. 
We could not hope to get into the Arec- 
tics in better company ; and up and back, 
in three weeks, to No Man’s Land is a 
trip not to be passed by lightly. 

We selected the boat that seemed most 
promising. Crews—they varied in num- 
bers from 170 to 203, on these sealers. 
Each vessel, moreover, had two captains 
—a sealing captain and a sailing captain. 
Then there were three engineers and 
firemen, two barrels-men and the master 
watches, who had charge of the squads 
of men on the ice and who numbered 
three or four per vessel; so we felt that 
we would not want for companions. 
What was more, the crews were to be 
paid by what they brought in—an in- 
centive to good hard work. Often as much 
as a thirtieth was shared by the crews— 
and they earned it, every man of them. 

The setting out was not without inci- 
dent. That, however, seemed an old 
story, once it was over with. We were 
too anxious, one and all, to get to the ice 
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—better into the ice. This, it seemed, 
was the only time when one might get 
the seals. Here on the ice they bred; the 
pups being of the colors of the icebergs 
(a spotless white and again a cream)—a 
precaution of good Dame Nature’s. By 
the time the babes had reached the age 
of say three months, they would have 
learned to swim. And, just then, the ice 
would have drifted down to warmer 
waters and melted away, and the little 
ones would join the parent herd and 


his gaff, and was after it. Thus did the 
squads proceed. Each of the different 
companies of course would make it a 
point to try and return to the ship the 
same evening—unless caught by some 
break in the ice. So overtaken, one must 
sleep out on the ice. And who is there, 
who has once spent such a night, that 
will ever, in wildest nightmares, forget 
it ? A winter night on the ice can only 
be described in one word—“ fierce.” All 
night long you walk up and down, trying 
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swim—no man knows where. So it is 
only in this season, when the ice has 
broken enough to permit a ship to pass 
and before the seals have gone, that one 
may take the animals. 

Due time found the ship there in the 
solid ice. Jn—rammed fast as possible 
into a jam. Almost at once the men 
swept from her decks—scattering in small 
companies in every direction. As soon 
as a seal was seen, the lucky discoverer 
took his boat if need be, or more often 


to keep warm, and, when you rest at all, 
getting frost-bitten in every possible por- 
tion of your anatomy. Many’s the man 
who has been caught in the ice breaks 
that prevent his returning to the ship, 
and few are they who will not take the 
most minute precaution against the repe- 
tition thereof. A few years ago, in fact, 
there was a great disaster resulting on 
the ice from just such a cause. Forty 
men were hurt, quite a few were drowned 
and many were severely frozen. 
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And the life meantime—out here in the 
Land of Ice ? One takes the hard biscuit 
and some pork with him onto the floes. 
No fires may be built on the ice, for they 
might melt just enough to start things 
moving—at least so say the fisher tradi- 
tions. At noon, if one be handy enough, 
he returns to the ship for his dinner; 
otherwise, it is breakfast and supper 
alone that he takes there. 

Comradery runs strong on a New- 
foundland sealer. until you strike the 
ice. Then it is every man for himself— 
each trying to kill as many of the seal as 
he can. Every one is landed from the 
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“run.” One on another they pile these 
sculp in the vessel’s hold. The stuff is 
sold in St. John’s, on arrival, by the 
quintal (112 pounds) and the usual price 
is $4.25. It is utilized for its oil. Mean- 
time, too, the skins are being loaded into 
the vessel. It is all done so fast, one 
hardly realizes when it is over with, and 
there are aboard as many absolutely as 
the ship will bear. We are out on a 
three weeks’ cruise—203 in the crew— 
and we are coming back with exactly 
31,000 skins. Most of them will go to 
the United States. It is an important im- 
port with us, indeed, this. 
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big ship each day, and the work of de- 
struction goes on with feverish haste. 
Cruel? It always seems so to the 
novice. In the killing there is just the 
striking down—by a blow on the head; 
then, before life is half extinct, a cut on 
the belly and the thick fat inside taken 
off—leaving the carcass upon the ice. A 
young carcass (and we employ the seal- 
ers’ terms throughout) makes spendid 
eating, indeed. The fat or “sculp” of 
the seal, too, is brought on board and 
piled high in the hold, being frozen al- 
most at once and hence not tending to 


Life aboard the sealers has its joy and 
its sorrows—especially to the novice. The 


cold—bitter, stinging cold—cold that 
sends the chills through thickest under- 
wear; the tiring monotony of the food; 
the slipping on the ice and the sliding 
thereof; the chase, now and then, after 
the seal—these are hardly to be classed 
as enjoyable. But the home-coming ! 
Every inch of hold piled high with skins; 
every flag and bit of bunting spread about 
the masts; these and the plaudits of an 
admiring multitude gathered at Job’s 
Wharf to see the ships come in—What 
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more might a Newfoundlander desire? 

We (the tenderfeet), too, would see 
the end of the business. When the ice 
has thawed in the tickles or straits of 
Labrador and in the fiords running deep 
into the Newfoundland coast, then once 
again we will visit the wharf and inspect 
the sealery. Our tour of this must, per- 
force, start at the topmost story. There 
we see what has survived, as it were. The 
seal often are not cleaned on the ice, but, 
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the five cogged rollers in series that 
macerate the fat into almost a jelly. Then 
it and we descend to the floor below. 
Down on this floor of the sealery the 
fat runs into wooden chutes reaching off 
into varied directions and, by and by, into 
a central iron pipe that stands erect, in- 
side a metal vat. It is this pipe, therefore, 
that distributes the-oil evenly over the 
vat and allows it to pass thence out-to-all 
parts of the tank simultaneously. The 
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THE CARCASSES. 





instead, the animal is brought here to 


the “skinner.” This one cuts the fat 
clear of the body—tossing it into a bar- 
tow, to be wheeled to a set of buckets 
on an endless chain. The chain bears 
them up to this topmost floor, depositing 
them into a “ pound,” or bin. . From the 
bin, in course of time, the fat passes 
through a “grinder” and thence drops 
into steaming tanks. There is a fascina- 
tion in a peep at the greasy grinder— 


tank, it might be added, is lined with a 
wicker matting. Thi oil, of course, will 
pass through this defence; the blubber 
cannot. Four of these vats, reeking with 
oil, fill the chamber shown. The prod- 
uct of not less than 10,000 seals will 
sometimes be ground up in a single day 
—each seal averaging 52 lbs. The out- 
put, therefore, is far from slight. Ground 
and in the vats, the oily “ product” (as 
they always term it) descends through 
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piping once more to the floor next below. 
You, to make the same descent, must 
pass among huge salt bins, filled with 
codfish, to reach the room where the re- 
ceiving tanks for the oil are set. From 
these the oil is pumped into sun tanks, 
and thence you make your way. 

Out on the roof of the sealery are 
these sun tanks—on the roof here and 
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extract the last bit of oil from the blub- 
ber, as this lies in great bags, under their 
facades. 

Climbing thence to the sun tanks, room 
on room of the salted codfish will be 
passed—for your sealery owner is al- 
ways a fish dealer likewise. Once the 
fish have been .cleaned, they are salted 
down; and you pass through walls built 

















“In the killing there is just the striking down—by a blow on the head.”’ 


Copyright by JAMES VEY, St. Johns, N. F. 





on that of an adjoining building. On the 
same roof there are the drying codfish, 
with the picturesque old fishermen turn- 
ing them as they dry.. Before the ascent 
to the sun tanks, however, there is just 
one more thing to be seen, and that down 
in the cellars, where one finds the oil as 
it descends to fill still other receiving 
vats. There, too, are the presses that 


of them—piled fish from the floor up, 
lying in the brine for a three weeks’ 
curing. After that they will be washed 
and set out on the flakes until perfectly 
dry. In fact, the fish will be packed sev- 
eral times, until as dry as tinder. Every- 
where there are fish—codfish only—and 
where there are not, men are scattering 
branches over the flakes; for, without 
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these, on the naked flake the fish would 
“sunburn” and crack. The wind, too, 
can now get underneath and this will 
hasten the drying. At a given time, any- 
where from 3,000 to 5,000 quintals of the 
codfish can be seen here. During some 
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go along this, following it out to doors 
in the net. Entering these, they cannot 
get out or won't unless they are in a 
hurry. <A trap will hold some 200 quin- 
tals, and an average drawing of the net 
will bring from 30 to 100 quintals— 





THE SKINNERS AT WORK. 





months, five or six cargoes go out even 
daily. The fishermen who take the cod, 


you learn, go out, four to a boat, early of 
a morning—sometimes at 3 o'clock. Six 


miles from shore, they cast anchor. No 
bait, but cod traps—nets forming a square 
pound—are used, and to these there is a 
leader—a net from the shore. The fish 


worth, to the fisherman, perhaps $1.50 
apiece. 

Washing, splitting and curing is every- 
where in progress. The average man can 
split some 50 quintals a day, and for this 
they get anywhere from $1.00 to $1.20. 
The dried codfish alone are sold—the 
large ones bringing $5.00 or $6.00 the 
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quintal. The Brazil variety, going out in 
bulk and hence in fish casks, are con- 
siderably cheaper. 

While we are learning this, we are 
crossing another roof, where they are 
gathering in still more of the drying fish. 
Thus we have come to the sun parlors. 
Here, as in some conservatory, are the 
tanks with the seal oil. To right-and left 
the long vats stretch, with their clear, 
orange-hued oil. Dead flies can be seen 
down on the bottom and there is the re- 
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We step from these houses of heat to 
the other “house,” where the oil is 
drained, and thence beat a retreat through 
more interesting quarters. The way, in 
fact, is through a chamber where the 
half drums of codfish (64 lbs. apiece) are 
being brought in—ever more and more 
of them. Particularly large fish go out 
in bulk, and we see some of them. Now 
and then there will be a fire break out 
here, but the fish prevent its spreading. 

At last we are again on the wharf and 




















FAST IN 


THE ICE. 





flection of the poles of the glass above. 
It is sweltering in here—due to the sun 
on the thick glass alone—and you hasten 
to note the exceptional clearness of the 


oil and to retreat. Each of the tanks, 
they tell you as you pass between these 
on each side the door, holds a dozen tons. 
The sun will have bleached the oil in 
from eight to ten days—turning it white 
or like water. If it be cooled, however, 
it becomes thick once more. When ready, 
the oil is run into gallon casks of 42 gal- 
lons each. 


strolling between more hogsheads. Down 
they lead to a cellar where rise piles of 
the skins—the seal skins. The fur of this 
animal, it is explained, is not “ fast” 
enough for the seal skin coat of Fash- 
ion, and hence is used for leather 
alone. Thousands of skins are opened to 
our inspection. Skins are piled high ev- 
erywhere—covered with the salt, one and 
all. We note the difference between the 
skins of the old seal and the young; be- 
tween the young seal and the coveted 
three-year youth. Some of the skins 
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seem a dirty yellow; the outside is a 
hairy yellow and the inside has blotches 
and dabs of orange upon the white. Ar- 
rived here, the skins cure in just twelve 
days ; then they are shipped to New York 
by the hundreds. Some dealers, in fact, 
sell in thousand lots only and yet the sup- 
ply does not give out. 

You want to see the ships that carry 
off the seal skins, and once more you 
walk on up the wharf. Casks are being 
finished on the one hand; on the other 
there is a cod-liver oil cooling room—a 
galvanized iron shed with heavy iron 
doors, this. Open the iron door, and 
there are two sets of wooden doors to 
be entered. Then, and then only, you 
are in the room where the oil is frozen. 
That inner chamber is of wood through- 
out. At the side there are tanks—nar- 
row and high and filled with ice and 
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salt. These are so arranged as to drip 
and to yield a frost. The temperature 
goes to 7 below at times here. For the 
oil, the livers have been boiled; then 
strained through six separate cloths, until 
no dregs whatsoever remain, and thence 
the fluid passes into tanks where it is 
frozen at 6 degrees Fahrenheit. After 
that, if it be put on the wharves, it will 
not freeze again or even turn thick from 
another freezing. Tin-lined barrels are 
used to ship the oil and these stand all 
about. Barrels of 25 gallons’ capacity 
are filled with the clear cod-liver oil, 
thus made from livers plucked from the 
fish not over a day after its taking. Be- 
yond them are the ships, loading with 
seal skins. You watch them and are fas- 
cinated by the picture. Then they sail 
off for “the States,” and you return to 
look for more fish and other fish stories. 


THE SONG OF THE TROUTING ROD REEL. 


By P. M. MAcDONALD. 


When I was a sun-tanned country lad, 
’Twas thought I was ‘“‘most uncommon bad.” 
For I stoned the birds from tree to tree, 
And I waded drains deep as my knee. 
I plundered the orchards, day or night; 
Whooped with wild delight 
When I found a fight; 
Swaggered and sulked as a boy will do; 
Mouched from the school, as the boys still do; 
Played barbarian early and late; 
Led all that knew me a rollicking gait. 


But good I would be—for a small boy can— 
And carry myself as straight as young Dan, 
When Father would say 
In his quiet way :— 
“The trout will be keen for the worm before long— 

I heard the first bobolink raising his song— 

And if Billy obeys till the end of the week, 

Then perhaps he and I will go down to the creek.” 
For of all the fine fun that a boy likes best— 
And will try to earn honestly under his vest— 
There is none so ripe as the joy he can feel 
When he hears the sharp song of the trouting rod reel! 





RIFLES 


AND RIFLE 


SHOOTING. 


By FRANKLIN HAWLEY, M. D. 


T is very desirable that every young 
1 man should learn the proper use 
and care of fire-arms. Dissipation, 
loss of sleep, excessive use of tobacco, 
and intemperance generally do not give 
the steady nerve and the clear eye and 
brain necessary for accurate shooting. 
Not only does practice in marksman- 
ship tend toward good habits and clean 
living, but it also fosters a love of out- 
door life which is beneficial. It teaches 
the body to obey the will instantly; it 
gives concentration, point and decision 
to the will itself; and, most important 
of all, occasion may come in the life of 
any man when skill in the use of fire- 
arms may avert disaster or death to him- 
self or to others. 

In order to learn to shoot intelligent- 
ly, it is necessary to understand a few 
simple facts about rifles and the flight 
of a bullet, from the time it leaves the 
muzzle of the gun until its flight is end- 
ed. It is beyond the limits of the pres- 
ent article to give more than a state- 
ment of the simplest facts and to offer a 
few practical suggestions culled from 
actual experience. The reader who de- 
sires to inform himself fully will find 
the subject scientifically and exhaustive- 
ly treated in any encyclopedia, under 
the headings Ballistics and Gunnery. 

If I drop a bullet from my hand, it 
will fall just sixteen feet the first second. 
If the same bullet be fired from a rifle, 
with the barrel exactly level from breech 
to muzzle, it will fall just sixteen feet 
the first second. The fact that it is 
thrown forward a distance of 2,000 feet 
in that second has no influence what- 
ever in preventing the fall. In other 
words, it falls just sixteen feet the first 
second, whether dropped from the hand 
or fired from the rifle. Consequently, 


no rifle will “carry up” or shoot level 
a single foot, to say nothing of a hun- 
dred yards or more. 

A bullet leaving a level rifle barrel 
does not fall in a perfect curve. It falls 
in a peculiar curve called a parabola, 
which the reader can see illustrated and 
described in a dictionary. If the bullet 
fell in a perfect curve or arc of a circle, 
the problem would be simple. We 
could say, since in going 2,000 feet the 
bullet drops 16 feet, in going 100 yards 
(or 300 feet) it will drop three-twen- 
tieths of 16 feet, or two and two-fifths 
feet. As a matter of fact, it will not 
drop quite two feet, because a body de- 
scribing a parabola follows a curve, very 
slight at first and rapidly increasing as 
it continues. 

Now, to allow for this inevitable ten- 
dency of the bullet to fall, on account 
of the steady influence of gravity, rifles 
are sighted so that, when aimed at a 
target the barrel is not level from 
breech to muzzle but points slightly up- 
ward; so that the bullet starts up on 
leaving the muzzle, just as a ball does 
when thrown from the hand, only in a 
less degree. Half-way to the bulls-eye 
it reaches the highest point of its curve; 
then descends in a perfect curve or arc 
of a circle to the bulls-eye; and, after 
passing that point, falls in the curve of 
a parabola, as above described. This 
will be made clearer perhaps by the illus- 
tration on page 2109. 

Suppose the muzzle of the rifle to be 
at A. The bulls-eye at B. A and B one 
hundred yards apart. C is a point ona 
level straight line, midway between A 
and B. 

The bullet will rise in a perfect curve 
from A to D, at which point it will ac- 
tually be from 1.21 to 2.86 inches above 





the line, using high-power smokeless 
With black powder, and less 
velocity, the height is 
This height above the level, midway be- 


powder. 


tween muzzle and 
pulls-eye, is called 
the trajectory. At 
a 200-yard range 
the trajectory 
from 5.39 inches 
for the _ .32-40 
high-power smoke- 
less to 12.61 inches 
for the .38-55 
smokeless. At a 
range of 300 
yards, the traject- 
ory for the .32-40 
16 inches, and 
for the .38-55, 
29.98 inches. 
Bearing these 
figures in mind— 
for they have 
to do 
with our subject 
when we begin to 
practice shooting 
let me call your 
attention to an- 
other force which 
alters the course 
of our bullet. As 
it leaves the rifle, 
the twist of the 
rifling or grooves 
on the inside of the 
barrel sets the bul- 
let to whirling 
with wonderful 
speed from left to 
Tight, or in the 
same direction fol- 
lowed by the hands 
of a watch. The 
friction on the air, 
caused by this mo- 


is 


is 


everything 


tion, forces the bullet to deviate from a 
direct. course along the curve we have 
described and to circle around that curve 
ma gradually increasing spiral from 
tight to left. If we had a cone, pointed 
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at one end and I0 
the other, made of 


much greater. were to stretch this 
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inches diameter at 
steel wire, and we 
cone out to a dis- 


tance of 1,000 yards, over a long curve 


as a bullet 
would make, the 
wire would show 
the actual flight of 
the ball. This is 
the same force 
which causes the 
“curve” when a 
ball is thrown 
swiftly from the 
hand with a twist- 
ing motion. The 
diameter of the 
spiral at 100 yards 
is about one inch 
and increases 
about one inch for 
each hundred 
yards. When the 
bullet reaches a 
target at 100 vards 
distance, it may be 
at any part of the 
spiral; hence it is 
a clear impossibil- 
ity for shooting to 
be absolutely ac- 
curate. Even at 
100 yards, the bul- 
lets would strike 
anywhere in a cir- 
cle of about an 
inch diameter, 
even if the rifle 
and ammunition 
were perfect and 
the aim the same 
every shot. 

This is the rea- 
son why the old 
smooth-bore rifles 
were more exact- 
ly accurate, within 


such 


their range, than a rifled barrel can be. 
There was no spiral, and perfect aim 
would shoot bullets into the same hole. 
Furthermore, black-powder ammunition 
is more accurate than smokeless for a 
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like reason—namely, that the velocity of 
the bullet projected by black powder is 
little more than half that of the bullet 
thrown by smokeless. 

Bearing these facts in mind, let us 
suppose that we procure a new rifle. 
Passing over the mooted and never-to- 
be-settled question as to which is the 
very best make of rifle in the world, let 
us say that any rifle of standard make, 
costing from $12 to $25, properly sight- 
ed and cared for, will do satisfactory 
shooting. The important thing is, Not 
what manufacturer’s name is on the bar- 
rel, but whether it is of proper calibre 
for the use intended; whether it fits its 
owner; whether it is correctly sighted 
for his eyes; and whether it is kept clean 
and well oiled. 

The stock of the rifle should have just 
the amount of “ drop ” or crook, so that, 
when brought to the position for firing, 
the eye falls naturally into the rear sight, 
without bending the neck. It follows 


that a short man with practically no 


neck at all and with high shoulders needs 
a stock almost as straight as a gas pipe; 
while a tall man with long neck and slop- 
ing shoulder needs a stock with a drop 
of 4 or 5 inches. No matter what the 
extra cost, no man should hesitate to in- 
vest it, if he takes a pride in his shooting. 

Now, as to sighting the rifle. Passing 
over the all important subject as to what 
kind of a sight we shall use—that ques- 
tion being outside the limits of this ar- 
ticle—we remark, first, that all new 
rifles are sighted with more or less ac- 
curacy before leaving the factory. But 
the rifle must be sighted to fit the eyes 
of the man who is to use it. If eyes 
were all normal, this would not be neces- 
sary; but eyes differ so much that sights 
correct for one man will look out of 
place to another. We will have the 
owner of our new rifle sight it for him- 
self and at a point-blank range of not 
more than 50 yards. 

We have shown that a rifle sighted at 
a range of 300 yards has a trajectory 
of from 16 to 30 inches. If then we 
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shoot a rifle so sighted at a deer I50 
yards distant, with point-blank aim the 
bullet would pass high over his back, 
and at a distance of 300 yards would 
strike directly behind the shoulder—just 
opposite the spot aimed at. In like man- 
ner, if we sight our rifle at 100 yards’ 
range, we will shoot from one to three 
inches high at 50 yards—plenty high 
enough to miss a squirrel or the head of 
a partridge. At 50 yards the trajectory 
is practically nil, but we will remember 
to hold one inch low at an object 25 yds. 
distant. 

To test the rifle at 50 yards, then, we 
will put up a target of white paper, with 
a bulls-eye about one inch in diameter, 
and prepare a rest for the rifle by saw- 
ing off about six inches of both legs on 
one end of a common carpenter’s saw- 
horse and cover the top of the resulting 
inclined plane with several blankets for 
padding. A rifle should never be fired 
with a dead rest at the muzzle nor fas- 
tened in a vise, because the recoil and 
“ jump ” of the rifle make the aim differ- 
ent in such a case than when fired from 
the shoulder or from a soft rest. This 
saw-horse with one end lower than the 
other is the best rest the author has been 
able to devise. By sliding the rifle for- 
ward or back, it can be brought to a po- 
sition where the bead will rest exactly on 
the bulls-eye and the marksman can put 
his shoulder behind the stock and fire on 
his knees, with the rifle supported along 
its whole length. 

When the bead comes up to the lower 
edge of the bulls-eye, carefully press the 
trigger—keeping the aim steady until 
the arm is discharged. Wipe the rifle 
out with a dry rag and fire another 
shot—keeping on alternately wiping and 
firing until three or four shots are dis- 
charged. The shots should be grouped 
all together, so that a two-inch circle 
will cover them all. If they are in and 
about the bulls-eye, the rifle is properly 
sighted. If they are grouped six inches 
high and four inches to the right, for in- 
stance, then the sights must be changed 
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accordingly and another test made in the 
same manner, and this process continued 
until the shots are grouped in and about 
the bulls-eye. If it is found impossible 
to group the shots and they scatter all 
over the target, return the rifle to the 
makers as inaccurate. The person mak- 
ing the test and all persons shooting the 
rifle must always remember to keep the 
rifle level from left to right. If it be 
held in such a position that the barrel 
tips either way, the shooting will be 
ruined. Any person who doubts this 
statement, is requested to hold a rifle at 
an angle of 45 degrees and shoot with 
very careful aim at a target 50 yards dis- 
tant. The resulting wild shot will per- 
haps be a surprise. 

Having the rifle fit our man, now, and 
correctly sighted for his eyes, we will 
give him his first lesson in shooting. We 
will first bring the bulls-eye up to a dis- 
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“jump.” In artillery practice, this jump 
is a very important matter. 

We will watch our beginner to see 
that he does not flinch or dodge at the 
moment of discharge. Many riflemen 
almost shut the eyes and visibly shrink 
at the moment of discharge. Often this 
fault is unconscious. To cure it, try 
leaving an empty cartridge in the cham- 
ber and aiming and pulling the trigger 
repeatedly at some nearby target, keep- 
ing the aim carefully steady. Then 
throw in a cartridge and hold with the 
same deadly steadiness, eyes open, and 
fire a shot. We advise strictly off-hand 
shooting, in all cases except where a long 
shot has to be made at game and there 
is plenty of time. In such a case, use 
the knee rest, and practice the knee rest 
at long-range target shooting, but never 
use a dead rest under any circumstances. 
In starting out on a hunt, always fire 








Dotted line shows flight of Bullet. 





tance of twenty-five yards, so that he 
may see it very clearly. Then we direct 
him to stand firmly on both feet, in any 
position in which he is steadiest. This 
position differs with different men, but 
the point is not to bear the weight of 
the body on one leg. With both feet 
firmly planted, then, he is to hold the 
butt firmly but not tightly against the 
shoulder, raise the rifle until the bead 
strikes the lower edge of the bulls-eye 
and instantly pull the trigger hard. To 
stand on one leg, aim half a minute, and 
gradually pull a “creeping trigger,” 
trying to “ wobble on” to the mark, is 
bad form and does not make good prac- 
tice. The aim is at the lower edge of the 
bulls-eye, not only because we must 
always remember and allow for the tra- 
Jectory, but also on account of the 
‘jump” of the rifle when discharged. 
The heavier the arm the greater the 


two shots at a mark before arriving on 
ground where game may be seen, for the 
double purpose of cleaning the barrel of 
oil and to see that the sights have not 
been moved. A rifle will not shoot ac- 
curately with the barrel gummed with 
oil, and some neighbor may have had 
one of your rifles out to examine it and 
may have screwed up the rear sight and 
neglected to screw it back again. 

In target practice, a fine score cannot 
be made unless the barrel is wiped after 
every shot. 

An excellent way to practice is to put 
up a six-inch circle at 50 yards and see 
how many seconds are required to put 
six shots within the circle. A little prac- 
tice will diminish the time at first re- 
quired by at least half. Another good 
plan is to have an assistant roll a barrel 
or beer keg down a steep bank and you 
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shoot at it as many times as possible as 
it rolls and tumbles down. 

In shooting across the wind, remem- 
ber that a stiff breeze will drift a bullet 
several inches or a foot in 100 yards, 
and aim accordingly. 

Never raise the rear sight to make up 
for distance. It is better to leave the 
rear sight always where you placed it 
for the 50-yard range and draw a coarse 
sight at a mark 200 or 300 yards away. 
It is well to practice at targets 100, 200 
and 300 yards distant, to learn just how 
coarse a sight is required for those 
ranges. In actual practice at big game, 
this insures better results than to ele- 
vate the rear sight. In the first place, 
to elevate the rear sight, preparatory to 
shooting, takes time, and the shot may be 
lost meanwhile; and, further, the game 
may run after the first shot, so that the 
range is wrong within two seconds. 

There is another kind of shooting, in 
an entirely different class from the one 
under consideration—namely, shooting 
from position, without the use of sights. 
Shooting in this way is based on the nat- 
ural ability of nearly all men to point 
accurately toward an object with the 
finger or arm or with a stick or gun held 
in the hand, while the holder looks at 
the object at which he is pointing. If 
the experiment be tried of holding a 
rifle at the hip and pointing it at a tar- 
get, another person aiming along the 
barrel will usually find that the rifle is 
aimed with considerable accuracy. If 
a few shots be fired in this way, the re- 
sult is often fairly astounding, and some 
men have acquired a skill in this sort of 
shooting that is truly marvelous. When 
the Dalton gang raided Coffeyville, 
Kansas, some years ago, one of the Dal- 
tons, riding at full gallop, swung his 
rifle around and fired at several objects 
in the next block—a full 100 yards dis- 
tant. One mark was half the face of a 
man, peering around the corner. All 
that part of his face which showed was 
shot away. Shot after shot raked the 


street, and every bullet went home with 
sickening certainty. 
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Above this kind of shooting (which 
we call shooting from position) comes 
the sort at which a man may arrive after 
long practice: when he will follow the 
course of a running deer, for instance, 
with his whole mind concentrated on the 
deer; when it will pass an opening, 
whether it is likely to stop and so forth; 
and meanwhile be shooting automat- 
ically. A man is not exactly unconscious 
of the fact that he is shooting; but his 
eye and fingers do the work without su- 
pervision of the mind—just as a man 
walks without thought or as a pianist will 
play a piece of music with his mind far 
away; or the pianist may be actually 
asleep and his fingers will play a piece 
to its end. 

No man becomes a Master with the 
Rifle until he reaches this stage. It is 
often remarked of some successful hun- 
ter, ““He’s not a very good shot at a 
target, but he always gets game.” The 
explanation is usually, in such a case, 
that at a target the man uses the sights 
consciously and makes an_ indifferent 
score, while at game his subconscious 
self does the work. 

After a day’s shooting, the rifle should 
always be cleaned before retiring for the 
night, and never left to stand until the 
next day. No matter how tired one may 
be, the rifle must be cleaned. 

To clean a rifle: Wipe it out witha 
wet rag; then wipe thoroughly with a 
dry rag, until the barrel is spotless and 
bright as a mirror. Then oil the inside 
of the barrel with pure castor oil, be- 
cause it is the heaviest oil known and 
will not run off, exposing a bare surface 
to rust; then cork the muzzle with a 
small cork or oiled cloth and oil the 
whole outside of the gun, wood-work 
and all, with castor oil. This care is 
essential to success in shooting, for it is 
out of the question to do any but indif- 
ferent work with a dirty, rusted or lead- 
ed rifle barrel. 

The most important word of the sub 
ject is still unsaid: It is, BE CARE 
FUL! Always habitually careful. The 
modern rifle is the most deadly weapon 
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ever invented, being the result of thou- 
sands of years of study and experiment. 
But it operates according to natural law, 
which is no respecter of persons, and 
will kill you or your friend or a skunk 
with equal readiness, 

When I was a boy of eight, my father 
took me aside one day and carefully 
taught me how to load and fire a rifle. 
It was a muzzle-loader. After the les- 


son was finished, he turned to me very 
“Tf I ever catch you 


sternly and said: 


22! 


loading or firing a gun in any other man- 
ner than the one just taught you, or if 
you ever point the muzzle of a gun to- 
ward yourself or any one else—whether 
loaded or not—Frankie, I will thrash 
you so hard that you will remember it all 
your life, though you should live to be 
a hundred.” Frankie remembered. And 
his earnest wish is that every reader of 
Sports AFIELD may bé impressed with 
the lesson as he was. 


IN THE TEXAS COAST COUNTRY. 


In which the Author engages in a Bull Fight; Hunts Wild Cats; Kills a 
Diamond Rattler and gets a Better Insight into Texas Coast Conditions. 


By RICHARD A. PADDOCK. 


IN TWO PARTS—Part II, 


HREADING my way 
through the mesquite 
brush, cactus and cen- 
tury plants in the star- 
light of an early 
Texas evening, I final- 
ly saw the welcome 
| gleam of a lighted 
window that I knew 
must be the Box 
Brothers’ ranch house, 
because I knew there 
was no other within 
miles of that place. I 
was promptly saluted 
and welcomed by the 
three hounds which 
always had the run of 
the grounds at night. 
A door opened, re- 
vealing a bright in- 
terior, with the supper table and its ring 
of hungry hunters and cowboys. In the 
doorway was silhouetted Mr. Box, to 
whom I called out a greeting. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Paddock?” he 
called back. “We began to think you 
Were lost out in the chaparral. I’ll bet 














you're good and hungry. What luck did 
you have?” 

“This is luck enough for me,” I re- 
plied, passing. inside and sinking into a 
chair. “If you'll let me sit here and 
rest a while and then give me some sup- 
per, I shall consider that I am a very 
lucky man. Gee! but that light of yours 
did look good to me, shining through 
those everlasting thorn-bushes.” 

Mr. Box was looking me over with 
some concern and ejaculated: ‘ Why, 
man! what’s happened to you? look 
at your clothes and your face! You're 
all torn and scratched up!” 

“Oh! that’s nothing when you get 
used to it,” I answered. “I had to climb 
a tree to get away from that whitefaced 
bull of yours; he treed me and it wasn’t 
a very good tree for climbing, either. 
I think you ought to have your men go 
out and trim off the thorns, every now 
and then, for the accommodation of your 
guests.” 

Then, of course, I had to tell them 
my hard luck story, but not until I had 
Charlie pull out a few thorns that were 
out of my reach. I wound up my story 
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something like this: “ No, sir, I’ll never 
be afraid of a bull again. They are 
harmless if you keep out of their way, 
and that’s easy, once you get the hang 
of it. When that limb broke and let me 
down right in front of the old whitefaced 
pirate, I thought it was all up with me. 
I was paralyzed with fear. I hardly had 
sense enough to get out of his way when 
he charged me. If he had kept on com- 
ing, he would have had me sure; but, 
sir, he didn’t. He just put down his 
head and rushed up to the place where 
I had been standing, stopped, and then 
ripped up his old head through the at- 
mosphere and never got a thing, because 
I was about twelve inches farther on; 
he kept charging and I kept dodging 
around there, barely keeping out of his 
way. I had so many thorns sticking into 
me and was so provoked and insulted 
besides that if I could have remembered 
what I did with my gun you would now 
be shy a whitefaced bull. I got so mad 


that I forgot to be afraid and the next 
time he came for me I was ready for 
him with a nice, smooth club. He did the 
same thing again that he did every time: 
just ran up, stopped and then hooked the 


air. Then I smashed him one. I don’t 
know where I hit him first or last, but 
he was ready to quit long before I was, 
and when we separated he had the nose- 
bleed and one horn was hanging over his 
eye. Of course, Mr. Box, I want you to 
understand that I am ready to pay all 
damages. If it hadn’t been in your pas- 
ture, I would have shot instead of climb- 
ing that tree and I was mighty sorry 
after I got among the thorns that I 
hadn’t. But I am telling you that I 
wouldn’t have missed giving that old sun- 
of-a-gun what he got for the price of two 
bulls.” 

After I had told my story and was eat- 
ing supper, Mr. P. said: “I got a nice 
deer.” 

“No! you don’t say? Where is he 
and where did you get him?” 

“Got him just after we separated— 
didn’t you hear me shoot?” Harking 
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back, I remembered the two shots I had 
heard right at the beginning of the hunt. 

“Ts ita buck? How big is it?” 

“Yes, it’s a four-prong buck but not 
very large. I followed down the road a 
piece after I left you before I turned off 
into the timber, and the deer came from 
some place and jumped over the fence 
into the road about 40 yds. in front of 
me. I’ve got him dressed and hung up 
in the wagon shed. Come out and see 
him.” 

Outside the moon was up and shining 
bright ; out in the brush the three hounds 
were giving tongue, Ah! woo-oo! Ah! 
woo-00! Ah! woo-oo!—clear and ring- 
ing. I had heard their music for some 
time—first around the hen-house, then 
streaming out into the timber; but as no 
one seemed to pay any attention to it, I 
did not. When we returned to the house, 
after sizing up Mr. P.’s deer, Mr. Box 
asked if I were too tired and sore to go 
out and shoot a wild cat. 

“Not on your life! If I’d been dead 
a week, I’d answer to such a call. Show 
me your cat.” 

“ All right, then—come on! I think 
the dogs have one treed out in the bush.” 
“ Shall I take my rifle or shotgun?” 

“ Better take your shotgun; you'll be 
more likely to hit with that in the dark.” 

The dogs were nearly a half-mile away 
but seemed to be stationary. It was as 
light as day almost out in the open, but 
under the trees it was as dark as pitch. 
Mr. Box started with a lantern but it 
happened to be almost empty and only 
lasted about 15 minutes. Many a jag 
from sharp thorns we received that night, 
as we felt our way along in the deep 
shadow of the trees. The dogs were 
sending out their music from a north- 
easterly direction and when we got to 
within 50 yds. of them there was all at 
once a fearful din and commotion among 
the dogs; then they moved away a quaf- 
ter of a mile, where they again became 
stationary and howled and Boo-hooed 
at a great rate. 

“ That cat heard us coming and jumped 
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out of his trees,” said Mr. Box; “ kicked 
out the dogs and went as far as they 
would let him. Now he is in another 
tree. We must be more careful this time 
and go up quietly.” 

Before we had quite reached the dogs, 
away they went for a long distance— 
leading us still farther into that labyrinth 
of cussedness. This was getting far 
from home and monotonous, but we 
trudged on again, only to have the oper- 
ation repeated ; but, luckily, the last move 
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little patch of moonlight. I got my gun 
in position and followed him up to a hole 
in a lot of roots under a bunch of dead 
buck-brush. 

“ He went in there,” the leader said. 

“What was it?” 

“ An armadillo, I guess.” 

“ What’s an armadillo?” 

“Don’t you know what an armadillo 
is? Why, it’s quite a big, little animal, 
about so long—and looks like a—well, it 
looks like an armadillo.” 
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was not directly away from the house, 
so we did not mind. It began to look as 
if the quarry were a good deal more 
afraid of us than of the dogs and it was 
doubtful if he would hold in those little 
trees long enough for us to get under 
him. There were about.five in our party 
and we were stretched out and scattered, 
with everybody talking to keep from 
being separated. Somebody who hap- 
pened to be in the lead called out: “ Here 
he goes!” and started to run across a 


“Ts it any good? Do we shoot him?” 

“Sure! they make fine baskets and 
some folks eat them.” 

“Well, poke him out and I’ll shoot 
him. I’d like to see what he looks like.” 

I stood ready to shoot, while two or 
three of the others poked under the 
bushes with sticks, but nothing came 
out. Then Mr. Box suggested that we 
start a little brush fire for light. When" 
this got to crackling and blazing, we 
could see that the animal was out of our 
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reach in his hole. ‘“ They don’t often bur- 
row deeply. I think we can dig him out 
easily,” said Mr. Box. We got sticks and 
clubs and began to dig up the ground, 
but there were so many roots and bushes 
that we made little headway. Then some 
one suggested that we build a fire on top 
of his den and smoke him out. So we 
moved our fire up there and piled up 
more brushwood and soon had a merry 
blaze going right on top of his den. 
Then we watched for him to come out, 
ready to “soak” him with clubs and 
gun; but he was slow about coming. 
More wood was put on and the fire kept 
going, while we all stood round waiting. 
Mr. P. said, “ This reminds me of hunt- 
ing possum and coons in Virginia. 
There we stay out all night sometimes. 
Every substantial negro has a coon dog 
—sometimes three or four—and there’s 
nothing he likes so well as coon or pos- 
sum roasted with sweet potatoes. No 
matter how hard they have worked all 
day, a nigger is always ready to go coon- 
ing at night. When the dogs have treed 
something, if it happens to be a dark 
night, they build up a fire under the tree 
and watch around until they see the ani- 
mal’s eyes shine; then they shoot him 
out. Many’s the time I’ve been out with 
a company of colored gentlemen on a 
hunt of this kind and after we had got 
our coon we would sit around the fire, 
telling stories. Some one was sure to 
have some potatoes or apples in his pock- 
ets to roast. Everybody had pipes and 
tobacco and a story to tell. 

“A negro is especially susceptible to 
ghost stories and I used to spend much 
of my time in thinking up good ones, 
regular hair raisers, to tell them about 
midnight out in the deep woods. They 
would get so scared that they would not 
leave the fire until daylight sometimes. 
In fact, I’d get to feeling kind of creepy 
myself. 

“T well remember playing a joke on 
an old colored man who lived on my 
father’s plantation that put me out of the 
joke business for a long time. I got a 
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nice clean egg, took some warm tallow 
and a sharp stick and wrote on the egg, 
Beware! the end is near! Then I put 
the egg into strong vinegar. When I 
took it out and wiped it dry, the shell 
was dark only where the tallow had kept 
the vinegar from touching it, and it left 
the writing plain and clear like the letters 
were raised on the shell. Uncle Mose 
had some hens and he always kept his 
hen-house door locked at night. I 
watched my chance and slipped my 
marked egg into his hen-house through 
the slats, after he had locked up for the 
night. In the morning Uncle Mose 
found the egg and was scared half to 
death. He took it to the neighbor‘s and 
it wasn’t long until the news was all over 
that section. Colored people came in 
droves to see the egg and talk over the 
calamity. There was a continuous prayer 
meeting at Uncle Mose’s. All work was 
stopped on my father’s plantation and ex- 
citement ran high. Every one of them 
thought the world was coming to an end 
and I was in my glory. Of course, every- 
body was wondering when it would take 
place, so I fixed up another egg and put 
it in another negro’s hen-house.- On this 
I had written, Be ready Sunday, the 
15th! Talk about excitement! Well, 
sir, there wasn’t a lick of work done in 
that part of the country and every nig- 
ger was bowing and praying. It spread 
to the white folks too. The cotton mill 
in our town had to shut down for want 
of hands. One of my sisters got the ex- 
citement, and, to keep her easy, | told her 
what I had done. She told Father and you 
can guess what I got. But the worst of it 
was, not a nigger on the place would be- 
lieve me. The crops were spoiling and 
nobody would work. I don’t much blame 
the old man for giving me what I had 
coming, but at the time it certainly did 
seem a-plenty. I left home that night 
and didn’t go back for two years.” 
Everybody else had a story about @ 
coon or a nigger or something. We kept 
the fire bright, but almost forgot the 
original object of it. Finally, after about 
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two hours of story telling, we concluded 
that our armadillo was not going to 
favor us with an appearance. So we 
scattered the fire, preparatory to going 
on. Some one dug his stick down into 
the ashes and burnt roots and poked out 
the poor little animal—all burnt to a 
crisp. I don’t know whether he pre- 
ferred death by fire to coming out 
among such company or whether the 
sticks we had thrown on prevented his 
coming out. In any event, there he was, 
without shape or form, looking about as 
much like a well-burnt hoecake as any- 
thing I can think of. I consider this one 


_ of the most cruel acts that I ever helped 


to perpetrate on any innocent animal. I 
will never cease to regret it. My only 
excuse is, that we did not know that he 
was being roasted; he never made a 
sound. I sincerely hope that he was 
overcome by smoke before he began to 
suffer. 

The dogs had stopped their noise and 
gone home, except old Jack who had 
joined us. The moon was at meridian 
height and was right straight overhead— 
not away off south as I had been used to 
seeing it. We stood right in the middle 
of our own shadow and could form no 
idea of direction by looking at the moon, 
except up and down. We had zig- 
zagged around so much in getting where 
we were, that Mr. Box, though in his 
own pasture, was uncertain as to our 
exact locality. He led off in what he 
thought to be the right direction, but 
missed it and was unable to tell which 
side of the house we were on. We were 
in rather open timber, where the going 
was not so bad—Mr. Box pacing it off 
pretty lively and I following him closely 
with the others strung out behind. In a 
little opening of bare ground and bright 
moonlight, Mr. Box came to a sudden 
stop and I ran into him and stopped like- 
wise. He held up his hand and stood 
listening for a moment; then pointed at 
* ground ahead and said, “ There he 
is!” 

“What is it? What do you see?” 


“A rattler—didn’t you hear him?” 

“No. Where is he?” 

“Right there” — pointing. “Don’t 
you see him just this side of that little 
bush? ” 

I stepped forward and could see him 
lying straight on the ground; one end 
was toward me and the other end was 
under the shadow of the bush. He didn’t 
look very formidable—only about a foot 
long—so I stepped up alongside of him, 
trying to see which end his head was on; 
for, while we had just been saying, “ It’s 
as light as day,” I could not be sure 
which was the business end of the reptile. 
I thought I saw his head and put the 
muzzle of the gun within six inches of 
it and—blew his tail off! 

The flash of the gun was blinding. 
For a moment I could see nothing what- 
ever; but, being so cock-sure that I had 
“fixed ” him, I stood still and waited— 
the most foolhardy thing I ever did in 
my life, as I now realize. 

When I could see again, my snake was 
gone. There was a little green bush 
there—something like a currant bush, full 
of green leaves. I was standing right 
beside this bush and there was: nothing 
around it but bare ground for a distance 
of 40 ft. or more. When I regained my 
vision and looked the ground over, I 
knew of course that the snake was in this 
little bush, for he was nowhere else. 
All the boys gathered around the bush 
and one of them struck a match and held 
it forward. The bush was about 3 ft. 
high and there, above the topmost 
branch, WAS A HEAD AS BIG AS 
MY TWO HANDS, with little beady 
eyes that flashed like diamonds in the 
match-light, and a long, black-red tongue 
darting lightning at us. When this 
vision opened before us, every man gave 
ground and a murmur of astonishment 
went round. I leave you to imagine my 
feelings, when I considered that my left 
ear was within two feet of that head 
when I shot his tail off, and afterwards 
I had stood there, waiting for him to 
strike. When he went into the bush, 
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he had left a piece of his tail sticking 
out in the moonlight. I had thought 
that that was all there was of him and 
had merely spoiled his rattles. Another 
match was struck. This time I was ready 
and blew that old head into smithereens. 
After we were sure everything was safe, 
we got some long sticks and brought 
out His Snakeship. He was good and 
dead and both ends were missing; still 
there was enough left. We had no meas- 
ure but I knew my height to be six feet 
two. We measured that off on a pole 
and laid the pole alongside the stretched- 
out snake on the ground. What was left 
of the snake was, we judged, 16 inches 
longer than the pole! Allowing 2 inches 
missing from either end, we had started 
in with a snake 7 feet 10 inches long, 
between 4 and 5 inches through, and 
the Lord only knows how many rattles 
he had, for we could not find a piece of 
them in the dark. 

Mr. Box heaved a big, fluttering sigh 
and remarked: “It’s almost sure death 
to look at that fellow!” 

We built another fire there, as I 
wanted to examine my game. He had 
a bright, shiny, sparkling skin and was 
without doubt a genuine diamond rat- 
tler. I wanted to skin him and bring 
his hide home, but Mr. Box rebelled. 
He said: “If you follow my advice, 
you'll not put a hand on that thing. He, 
no doubt, bit himself when you shot him 
the first time and he is a mighty dan- 
gerous thing to fool with.” 

So we left him there and went on our 
way. It took a long time and many 
weary steps to find the house, but find it 
we did; and as I laid my weary limbs in 
a nice, soft bed and glanced over in my 
mind the adventures and trials of that 
long, strenuous day, I concluded it was 
a record-breaker in my existence. In- 
deed, it seemed more like a week ago 
that I was racing along after our run- 
away mule. Too much crowded into a 
little space ; I think I’d like it divided up 
more. . . Lordy! how good this bed 
feels! I wonder what will happen to- 
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morrow? I wonder—wonder—if we 
have to get up—early—early. I wonder 
—Ouch! help! help!” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Mr, P., 
who was occupying a half of my bed. 

“Oh! Oh, I thought that old rattler 
had his face right up to mine and was 
making faces at me and I couldn't 
move.” 

* * * * * 

“ Breakfast is ready, men.” 

(Ugh! more nightmare. I wish I 
could get to sleep!) 

“ Breakfast! Breaxrast! 
FAST!” 

(Now what's the use of so much 
racket when I’m trying to get to sleep?) 

“ Breakfast, Mr. Paddock! Don’t 
you want to come out to breakfast?” 
And I feel a hand on my shoulder and 
look up into Mr. Box’s genial, smiling 
face. 

“You don’t mean to say it’s morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes, sir; the boys have eaten and 
gone and it will be daylight in twenty 
minutes.” 

“ Daylight ! 


BREAK- 


What’s that? 


Are you 
telling me that you get up here before 


daylight? You are cruel, cruel!” 

“ Well, just lie still then and sleep as 
long as you choose and pardon me for 
disturbing you; but you told me to do 
it. You know the deer are all out feed- 
ing now.” 

“What? what’s that? Deer? Here! 
where’s my clothes? Leave that light 
for me, please. Where’s Charlie and 
Mr. P.? He must have gotten out 
mighty quiet. I'll be with you in a 
moment.” 

Streamers and points of rose pink 
were darting up and flashing in the 
eastern sky; higher and higher they 
mount, then they fall back a little, leav- 
ing the blue spangled with white, only 
to be washed out the next moment and 
painted over again with pink. Off in the 
west, one big, lonely star who had been 
out late was on his way home, wading 
knee deep through a field of blooming 
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flax that was so blue and deep and rich 
that it made one’s soul swell up to look 
at it Down on the ground and half- 
way up the trees was a white, steamy, 
frothy fog that made things close by 
look large and limited the vision to one 
hundred yards; it was level on top and 
the trees stuck half their length above, 
like they were standing in a lake. Every- 
thing was dripping with water; there 
was not a breath of air, but things 
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he is sure of a crop, whether it rains or 
not—but it takes lots of work. We 
raise three crops on the same ground 
in our garden, for it’s always summer 
here, you know. We had that patch in 
onions last. They turned off 17,000 lbs. 
to the acre and we sold them for 2 cts. 
a pound or $340 per acre, and there is 
always a good market for our Texas 
Bermudas. Now, what would a man 
want of a gold mine when he has a snap 





‘“‘There was a head as big as two of my hands,” 
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smelled so fresh and sweet that, if I 
had had time to think about it, I would 
have been glad I was alive. 

“Now you see why and how we raise 
a crop here, without rain,” Mr. Box said 
to me, as we started out after a hearty 


breakfast. “We have a dew like this 
about every night and it’s almost as good 
asa shower. If one keeps the surface of 
the earth well cultivated and pulverized, 


like that? You fellows poke around in 
the city, trying to cheat each other, and 
make believe you are doing business— 
but what do you produce? What good 
are you to humanity? The only good 
thing about you is—you make a market 
for my onions. You buy and sell and 
try to make a profit. How much profit 
do you make? Perhaps twenty per cent. 
Here you can buy an acre of land for 
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$10 that will produce $340 three times 
a year. Now, how much percentage is 
that? Makes you open your eyes, don’t 
it? Besides, the man here is healthier 
and happier, he lives longer, and he has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
producing something for the good of hu- 
manity. He is not a robber. His con- 
science is clear. I tell you that Heaven 
will be pretty well represented by men 
from Texas and they are all going to 
have a pretty good time here too before 
they go. Now I’ve got 30,000 acres of 
land here that will produce, in cash, 
more than $1,000 per acre per year. 
Now, what do you figure I’m worth?” 

“You make my brain reel,” Mr. Box; 
“this is too glorious a morning to figure 
percentages. What good is money at 
such a time? in such a place? I don’t 
care whether I’ve got thirty millions or 
thirty cents. My soul is keyed away in 
G. Minor and it hums like a zither. I 
want to spread my wings and soar away 
up there in the tops of those trees and 
sing praises to Texas or turn a hand- 
spring and yell like an Indian. I'll have 
to do something or burst. I'll bet you 
four dollars I can stand on my head 
longer than you can. I dare you to 
knock my hat off!” 

Mr. Box looked at me with shining 
eyes. “You are getting Texas fever, 
my friend,” he said. “ Brought on by 
too much ozone and animal spirits. You 
are just an animal yourself now; this 
morning air is like new wine. You have 
been drinking it in, until you are intoxi- 
cated; trot along now and bring in a 
deer. I must ride out and find my 
calves—they all got away last night.” 

As I go swinging down the road with 
my rifle on my shoulder in the grey 
morning light, I ponder over the sayings 
of this sage philosopher and can find no 
error in his creed. This country cer- 
tainly holds out rich promises and a 
warm welcome to the settler. Will I 
take advantage of it? or will I go back 
to the city and strive and sweat and 
groan? As I revolve these momentous 
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questions in my mind, I slowly become 
conscious of a big dog walking in the 
road ahead of me, his tawny hide drip- 
ping with dew and his feathery tail be- 
dabbled and soaked into ringlets. He 
is not aware of my presence. As he 
lazily turns his head to glance into the 
wayside, he yawns—displaying a long- 
curled-up tongue and rows of shining 
teeth. No—it’s a wolf! Instinctively 
my rifle leaps into position, the sights line 
up and my finger is about to press the 
trigger ; then—then the muzzle drops, my 
muscles relax and I watch him slowly 
trot away into the mists. I cannot bring 
myself to do murder. 

Sadly I replace my gun on my shoul- 
der and wonder what is the matter with 
me. What did I do that for? What am 
I hunting for? I didn’t feel that way 
about the snake. Would I shoot a deer 
if I saw one? No, I don’t think I could. 
Not now—the witchery of the wild is on 
me. It would be too much like shooting 
a brother. Heigh-ho! what a strange 
thing is a man! I thought I wanted to 
hunt and shoot but evidently was mis- 
taken. I came two thousand miles to 
shoot a wolf and then do like that; I am 
ashamed of myself. Now what shall | 
do? go back to the house or try to find 
something that this thing inside of me 
will let me shoot at? I don’t want to go 
back to the house now. I'll walk around 
a while, any way. My spirits, so lately 
in the tree-tops, are now groveling in 
the dew-laden grass. All the sport is 
gone from the hunt and I stride off into 
the timber, in thorough disgust with my- 
self and everything else. 

On a dry tree-top sat an old black 
crow. He looked me over, said Good 
Morning! and made some remarks about 
the weather. When I pointed my gun 
at him, he flew away. I found where 
wild hogs had lately been rooting up the 
ground and in the fresh earth was the 
track of a wild turkey. I wandered 
around aimlessly for an hour; then ran 
onto Mr. Box and one of his riders, both 
on horses. 
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“Have you seen any calves?” Mr. 
Box inquired. 

“No.” 

“We found where the wolves have 
eaten one and I fear they have cleaned 
up the entire drove. Have you seen any 
wolves?” 

“Um! Well—I had a glimpse of one 
before it was real light.” 

“Don’t let any wolf escape—shoot 
straight and hard and often. The dog- 
gasted pests make life a burden to me.” 
And the riders moved away, after in- 
structing me as to the best places to 
hunt. 

I struck into a little trail and followed 
it into an opening and there was my 
ancient enemy—the whitefaced bull. 
Streaks of blood from his broken horn 
had run down his face and dried and 
crusted there. He looked very meek, 
woe-begone and miserable. A spark of 
courage flashed in his dull brain when 
he saw me, and, uttering an ominous 
Moo-oo! he pawed up some dirt but 
made no move in my direction. I se- 
lected a good club and invited him to 
joust with me but he shook his head; 
then, made bold by his reticence, I 
walked toward him and said, “ You 
either fight or climb a tree.” It was a 
good bluff, but it didn’t work. I think 
that if I had had just a little more sand 
—enough to have rushed at him with my 
club—he would have turned tail. As it 
was, we stood and looked each other in 
the eye; then he started to eating grass 
and I walked away. 

In the next opening I came to, I sat 
down in the sunshine with my back 
against a tree and mused. After a while 
a nice little wolf came out and started 
across the open at the far end. He 
didn’t look like a calf killer, but, remem- 
bering Mr. Box’s charge, I fired at him. 
My aim was poor and he went away— 
followed by two more bullets to accel- 
erate his speed. When I returned to 
the house it was nearly noon and I found 
both Charlie and Mr. P. there ahead of 
me. Neither of them had scored. 
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After a hearty dinner of fried chicken, 
fresh new vegetables, hot biscuit and lus- 
cious ripe strawberries (it was January, 
mind you!), we began preparations for 
our return to the Point. Billy, the little 
mule, was rested, well fed and groomed 
and in fine fettle. He objected to being 
fooled with and we had much difficulty 
in getting him harnessed and hooked up. 
Mr. Box and one of the Mexicans as- 
sisted me and we soon discovered that 
they knew much more about mules than 
we did. Billy was certainly a smart lit- 
tle cuss. He saw at once the futility of 
trying to get away while in the corral 
where we hitched him up, surrounded 
as we were by a 7-foot fence. The big 
rope was carefully adjusted to his nose 
and brought back into the wagon. Mr. 
Box suggested we rig up a windlass to 
help hold him, and we were sorry after- 
wards that we didn’t. 

When all was ready for a start, I asked 
Mr. Box, who was holding Billy by the 
bit, how much our bill was. He mum- 
bled something about Mother’s conduct- 
ing the culinary department, so I ran up 
to the house to say Good-bye and settle 
the reckoning. Mrs. B. seemed quite 
indignant when I offered her money. 
She said: “ Don’t talk to me about pay- 
ment! You are entirely welcome to all 
you have had here. Indeed, it has been 
a pleasure to me to see you enjoying 
yourselves so much. Come again soon 
and stay longer next time. You will be 
heartily welcome.” 

Mr. P. left one-half of his deer with 
them, but I had nothing to give—only 
money and they would not take that; so 
I climbed into the wagon behind Charlie 
who sat in the seat beside his father, who 
held the lines, while Charlie and I held 
the big rope. The Mexican opened the 
gate and we started. I don’t know just 
how to describe our start, unless I liken 
it to one of those big sky rockets they 
shoot off on Fourth of July nights. We 
fizzled a littlke—a few sparks, an expect- 
ant feeling; then Whizz!—away we 
went! Just a streak across the prairie. 
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The start was so sudden and emphatic 
that Mr. P., sitting in the seat, turned a 
back somersault and landed on his back 
in the bottom of the wagon, with his 
heels up over the back of the seat. Mr. 
Box was 6 feet and something and had 
a good hold on the bit. He kept his feet 
for the first two or three jumps; then 
his head took the lead while his feet rat- 
tled against the dashboard. Charlie and 
I tried to break the rope or pull the 
mule’s jaw off, but the ground whizzed 
by beneath us dizzily and it looked as if 
we were about to make a record trip 
back home and take our host along with 
us. 

A quarter of a mile ahead of us, 
hitched to a big tree with a long rope, 
was a big black bull. (Now, please do 
not think that I have a penchant for 
yarning about bulls. We were on a 
stock farm, you know). We had been 
warned to give this fellow a wide berth, 
as he was considered dangerous, and we 
had scrupulously obeyed the warning. I 
had had enough bull fighting to last me 
for some time to come and was not anx- 
ious for a mix-up now, but Mr. P., who 
controlled the only steering apparatus at 
our command, was not in position to 
steer at all, but was looking up at the sky 
and tugging at the reins, in a wild en- 
deavor to accomplish something but 
making no headway. It looked to me 
like trouble ahead and I let go of the 
rope with one hand and grabbed a line, 
in hopes to swing off, but Mr. P. yelled 
at me to “ Keep away!” and then we 
were there. 

The bull tried to get out of our way, 
but he didn’t use good judgment. He 
got away from the tree as far as the 
rope would let him and pulled the lariat 
up taut. Billy struck the rope with his 
breast, midway between the bull and 
the tree, and we came to a stop so sud- 
denly that I took a header over the seat. 
I grabbed Charlie around the neck as I 
went by, to save myself, but he couldn’t 
hold me and we both went headlong over 
the dashboard onto the whiffletree. Mr. 
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Box was jerked loose and lay somewhere 
in the foreground, but there was no time 
to investigate; for the jolt that stopped 
us gave the bull a jerk that he will re- 
member for a long time and broke the 
rope, so our stop was only momentary 
and by the time Charlie and I had 
climbed back in the wagon we were 
under full speed again. The only change 
in the situation being that we left Mr. 
Box behind and now had a pacemaker; 
for the old bull, scared half to death by 
such crazy proceedings, was racing 
across the prairie with Billy a close sec- 
ond and the betting strong in favor of 
the mule. 

It was a good race while the bull’s 
wind lasted, but he was no match in a 
long heat for our Billy. The bull soon 
swung off into the mesquite brush, while 
Billy stretched out for home. I looked 
back once and saw Mr. Box standing, 
waving his hat at us; so I guess he was 
not much hurt. I never saw him again 
but I have had many a laugh at his ex- 
pense, as my mind conjures up a picture 
of him hanging to the little mule’s head, 
with his blue overalls and big feet wav- 
ing back in the air, afraid to let go, lest 
the wagon run over him—nothing to do 
but just hang on and wave; then, when 
we struck the bull rope, he must have 
changed ends and his feet cracked out 
the other way enough to have jerked his 
boots off. I regret that I was too occu- 
pied at the moment to watch him; I am 
sure I would have enjoyed it. 

It was a waste of energy, trying to 
hold Billy. When he wanted to go he 
went and that was all there was to it. 
I once heard a big powerful man say, 
“Give me a good pair of lines and a 
brace and I can hold any team of horses 
that ever walked.” Well, Billy wasn’t a 
horse, but I am ready to bet that no man 
living could stop him inside of ten miles, 
if Billy wanted to go. Mr. P. and I 
each weighed about 200 lbs. and were 
both in our prime, Charlie not much less, 
while Mr. Box was a young giant, with 
muscle and grit enough to hang on; yet 
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had we been hitched to a locomotive, 
our efforts to control could not have been 
more unavailing. I don’t want to be placed 
in the Ananias class, and I don’t know 
whether Sports AFIELD has ever tried to 
handle a wild mule; but, if any of the 
brethren are doubtful, I will take pleas- 
ure in introducing them to Billy, and if 
they live through it they will say Amen! 
to every word herein set forth. 

We clattered along at fine speed, and 
after our nerves got quieted down we 
enjoyed it. Mr. P. got up on his perch 
and steered beautifully. I kept things 
from jumping out and made myself use- 
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and happen to get just the least bit near 
it, you feel a dull, achy stab, and you 
are ready to swear that the thing jumped 
out and hit you. You look down at your 
knee and you see twenty long yellow 
barbs sticking into your pants. You 
take hold of the cloth and pull it away 
from the skin, to pull them out, and Lo! 
they all disappear through the cloth and 
are left sticking into you. You let go 
of your pants and take a step. Wow! 
you will not take another, but stop right 
there and either turn up from the bottom 
or down from the top until you find the 
spot. You take hold of one of the shafts 
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ful in the back end. Charlie kept a hold 
on the rope but let it hang slack and 
things looked prosperous, until we were 
along way on our way—then! 

Billy would not stay in the road; he 
didn’t know what roads were for, and, 
as the going was about as good in one 
Place as another, our pilot was not par- 
ticular, just so he kept the general direc- 
tion. There are cactus plants in that 
country as big as a house, and they are 
the thorniest, stickiest things imaginable. 
There are millions of thorns on each 
Plant. If you walk past one of them 


to pull it out and you will pull the skin 
away out, as though the thing were riv- 
eted on the inside, and if you are not 
mighty careful it will break off at the 
surface—then there you are! 

I think I have said that Billy was an 
intelligent animal; at all events he was 
posted on cactus. So, when one of them 
loomed up before him, he made a dodge 
around it, like a cat around a corner, 
quicker than Scat! The wagon followed 
him, so did everything else—everything 
except Charlie. Poor Charlie happened 
to be on the long side, and when the 
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wagon dodged out, he went straight on. 
Of course there was a nice big cactus 
there to break the fall but it did a poor 
job of it, and Charlie just laid still—for 
I was sitting in the bottom of the wagon, 
looking backward, and could see his feet 
sticking out and thumping the ground— 
but it was a long time and we were well 
into the next county before I saw his 
head come up. “ Man overboard!” I 
yelled. “ Down with the helm! ” 

Well, sir, you ought to have seen Mr. 
P. wrestle with that mule. He sawed 
and twisted and squirmed; he shouted 
and raved and swore. Who could blame 
him? for back there in a hell of thorns 
and maybe with a broken neck was his 
only son and heir—the pride and hope 
of his life. Of course I hate to laugh at 
such a time; anybody would. I wasn’t 
built right, I guess. Anyhow, I couldn’t 
stop laughing to save my life or else I 
was crying. I couldn’t be sure which 
it was. My eyes were full of tears and 
I shook with some kind of convulsions, 
so that I was helpless. 

When Charlie went overboard, he car- 
ried the rope with him, and the loose 
end was now flopping and squirming be- 
hind us. It would catch on something 
and pull up tight; then break loose and 
spring forward in loops and rings, writh- 
ing like some great snake, until finally 
the end tied itself around a sturdy little 
bush that held. There was a good deal 
of slack, but it did not last long at the 
gait we were going, and Billy came up 
with a Bang! that must have shaken his 
constitution to its very foundation. The 
rope broke short off and on we went. 

I fully realize that I am again imperil- 
ing my reputation for veracity, for I 
have previously stated the rope was a 
big new one—but what am I to do? I 
can only state the facts as I saw them 
and trust to luck to being believed. 
Something had to give way and the rope 
chanced to be the weakest. 

In trying to bring the mule around in 
a circle, Mr. P. had gotten perilously 
near the beach, where there was a sheer 
drop-off of 50 feet or more down to the 
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water. He saw the danger and put his 
entire strength onto one rein and swung 
off just in time to save our necks, but 
there was a little ravine or wash-out 
across our path that could not be avoided. 
3illy made a flying leap and cleared it, 
but the wagon wheels dropped down and 
struck the far bank with a Chug! that 
half buried them in the loose earth, and 
there they stuck—but not Billy. Har- 
ness and whiffletree snapped, without 
checking the animal’s speed perceptibly. 
Mr. P. had the lines wrapped around his 
hands and could not let go in time, so he 
went along. I have already stated that 
I hate to laugh at such things, but how 
in time is one to help it? It brings tears 
even now, at this far date, to think of his 
flying through the air, head first, his 
coat-tails high in the air, his knees drawn 
up under him and when he 1lit—Oh! 
Mamma! I leave it to your imagination, 
for it makes my sides ache to think of it. 

I helped him up and wiped the blood 
and soil from his face, pinned up some 
of the rents in his pants and found his 
hat, while he felt himself all over for 
serious damages and found none. His 
clothes had suffered, but otherwise no 
great damage was done. A streak of 
dust on the far-off horizon designated 
the locality of Billy, while in the opposite 
direction a solitary pedestrian could be 
seen that proved to be Charlie. 

Poor Charlie had not come off so well. 
Not only were there several hundreds of 
cactus thorns in his flesh but the bones in 
his left shoulder were broken. He cer- 
tainly presented a sorry figure when we 
came up to him. He looked like a porcu- 
pine and felt worse. I’ll not harrow your 
feelings by narrating how we got him 
home and what we did to him after- 
wards. Suffice to say that he recovered 
quickly and was none the worse for his 
adventures. Billy was found quietly 
munching his hay and gave us a solemn 
wink of acknowledgment. The wagon 


and harness were easily repaired, but we 
gave them a much-needed rest for 4 
while—for tarpon were reported in the 
offing. 
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GRANDSIRE CROGHAN REMEMBERED. 





A STORY OF THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


RANDSIRE CROGHAN sat smok- 
ing—munching perhaps would be 
the better word—at the reed stem 

of his corn-cob pipe. One of his sons had 
asked him how old he was. Or was it a 
grandson? Surely, forward as were chil- 
dren nowadays, none of the great-grand- 
children would be so impolite. Grandsire 
Croghan was rather deaf, nearly blind, 
and altogether toothless, so far as a 
casual eye might discern. But he was 
wise in the inscrutable memories of a 
time beyond the living. Only a few, a 
very few, whose personal experiences be- 
gan when the last century was in its 
prime, remained outside of the little 
white-flecked burying ground where 
Grandsire Croghan was quietly, resigned- 
ly, hopefully awaiting his turn to be 
“laid away,” as he quaintly expressed it 
in the homely countryside fashion. 

On the opposite side of the fireplace 
sat a daughter-in-law carding cotton with 
a pair of the hand-cards, nowadays sel- 
dom seen outside of remote rural neigh- 
borhoods. Spacious, old fashioned chim- 
neys were in vogue there, with old, hand- 
forged andirons, on which real logs for 
fore and back sticks might be thrown 
from sturdy shoulders without a jar. 

Though the son and the son’s wife 
“ran” the old home place, it was still 
Grandsire’s place, from the days of the 
Intrusion (as the last Indian uprising in 
the Southern Alleghenies was called) 
way back in the first half of the last cen- 
tury. The old Kroome Homestead, with 
its outdoor brick ovens and its two stories 
of hewn logs, was built when, to rival 
the carpenter’s plane with the broad-axe 
was a truly Napoleonic accomplishment 
in primitive house building. 





To a numerous progeny, running into 
the fourth generation, it was always 
Grandsire Croghan’s house. To the en- 
tire countryside it was the ancestral home 
of the Kroomes. Where were the 
Kroomes? Where was Grandmother 
Croghan, who, by rights, one might ex- 
pect to see sitting opposite her husband, 
in place of the daughter-in-law or son— 
both of them grey, though not white 
headed like Grandsire Croghan? There- 
by hangs a tale, which we may as well 
let Grandsire Croghan tell, when a newly 
arrived grandson, fresh from some 
younger Croghan homestead out West, 
once asked the question in sheer thought- 
less exhuberance. 

“Was it you ’at was asking how old I 
was?” replied Grandsire Croghan. 

The grandson, just out of knee pants, 
wilted. Grandsire, puckering lip and 
eye-brows terrifically over his pipe, 
shouted “ Hey?” (after the way of the 
very deaf), then went calmly on. Here 
the grey-headed son entered from the 
yard. 

“Jo-ab, son, when was it the Chero- 
kees made their last stand on Hiawassee 
during the Intrusion? Oh, well! Hey? 
Anyhow, I was nine years old, and us 
boys and men had been up in the Red 
Knobs after a deer. Well, sirr! if that 
same trifling boy didn’t up and shoot 
a wild-cat for a panther, I—tche-he-he- 
he—” And Grandsire Croghan’s story 
seemed to simmer down into reminiscent 
chucklings. 

“D’je ever kill any bear those days, 
Gran’pa?” shouted young Texas, feeling 
as if he was being, somehow, side- 


_ tracked. 


“Was I ever in a war?” misin- 
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terpreted the old man, with the misfit 
confidence of old age and worn-out ear 
drums. “Jo-ab did most of the family 
fightin’ time of our Civil War. But, 
afore that, in time of the Kroomes, the 
Indians kicked up a mighty rusty about 
the whites intrudin’ on their lands here- 
abouts. After sendin’ and keepin’ soldiers 
to put them down and keep off white 
squatters from their reservation for two 
year or more, the Gover’ment finally had 
to send the whole tribe out west to the 
Nation—Indian Territory it was on the 
maps—hey ?” 

“T was asking you about bear, Grand- 
sire ; but I would really rather hear about 
that Indian uprising here, when the 
Kroomes were so nearly all killed and 
poor Grandmother —” 

“All right, Benjy, son. I’m coming to 
that; don’t rush me. Seems as if I hear 
all right, but I have to think a leetle 
slow.” 

Young Texas (who had been shouting 
into Grandsire’s ear for several minutes) 
was wise enough to nod, without speak- 
ing. 

“We had been hearin’ about first one 
outbreak of them same Cherokees, then 
another, on some helpless family further 
towards the mountains; but we didn’t 
think they would be so bold as to attack 
us folks in the larger valleys afore the 
troops came. Then, again, the Kroome 
place was outside of the reservation line. 
Kroomes were big people then. Finally, 
when they came whoopin’ down the 
Wacheesa Trail over Unacoi, and burnt 
out and killed the Relafords at Tellico 
Plains, Squire Kroome ‘lowed that was 
too close. Kroomes and Relafords were 
akin. So him, his two sons and a white 
tenant or two took down their guns, 
straddled their mules—hit was fodder 
pullin’ time—and put out. Little Jo-ab 
had bragged what he’d do if he was a 
man, and he sneaked after ’em—hey?” 

Benjy, from Texas, gesticulating wild- 
ly, at last interrupted with: “ Was it my 
Uncle Jo-ab, there?”—pointing at 
Grandsire Croghan’s son. 
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“No, sirr! He wasn’t round then.” 
And Grandsire chuckled in a stuffy way. 
“°Twas a nine-year-old Jo-ab, though, 
and his surname wasn’t Kroome, 
nuther. He’d boasted powerful, as I 
said, and he felt somehow like he ought 
to be up and doing. So he put out. But 
the women and the little ones had skurse- 
ly missed him good, when back he come 
with one of the Kroome boys. When 
old Squire found little Jo-ab following, 
it came to him all at once that the folks 
at home needed protection. So he took 
a withe to little Jo-ab, told Benjy 
Kroome to take him back and stay there 
his own self, to see after the safety of 
the women. Just before night, shooting 
was heard not far from the Hiawassee 
Gap, where now is the town of Coghill, 
and way this side of where the Relafords 
lived. Then about bed-time they heard 
groans out beyond the mule lot. Benjy 
went out there —”’ 

“Oh, oh, oh!” exclaimed young 
Texas. “ Now I know why I was named 
Benjamin. Say, Grandfather! do I look 
like the Kroomes? ” 

“Hey? No, no. It was only the 
Squire Benjy brought back,” Grandsire 
Croghan sadly went on (following more 
his own line of thought than answering 
the boy’s query, only half understood). 
“He brought the old man in his arms, 
so near to death was the Squire. Those 
red bucks had shot him down, toma- 
hawked him, and scalped him. But he 
was true Kroome grit. Two mile had he 
dragged hisself when we heard him 
groan.” 

“Where were the others who went 
with him?” 

“ Squire managed to say that they had 
been surprised near the Gap—ambushed, 
I reckon. All left for dead, Benjy’s 
brother specially—hey? No, I’m wrong. 
One of the tenants they took back to the 
Savannah (an old Cherokee rendezvous 
nearby) “to torture him into telling 
what he knew about the whites gather- 
ing in below. Squire ‘lowed that the 
Indians might be along most any time; 
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then he finished dying—for only a wish 
to warn his folks had kept him up so 
long. After that little Jo-ab didn’t feel 
so much like chasin’ Indians. Neither 
did the rest. We were bodashusly scared 
to death, besides being sorry for Squire 
and the others.” Here Grandsire 
Croghan seemed to brood within himself 
over the memories of that sad day and 
what followed at the Kroome place. 
Then the son—the present Jo-ab—spoke 
up, more to his wife opposite than to the 
still curious Benjy from Texas, who was 
waxing impatient. 

“Always makes Father molloncholy to 
think of those times. And yet —” 

“Hey?” quoth Grandsire Croghan 
fretfully, as if some one were disputing 
him. “Course, Jo-ab would have been 
killed like the rest, if Benjy Kroome, 
knowing what the danger was, hadn’t 
sent him off to meet Bill Scarboro’s men 
as was comin’ up from Scarboro’s mill. 
He told me, or rather he told little Jo-ab, 
he’d lather him then and there if he 


didn’t run down the mud pike and hurry 
‘em up. Hit him a lick or two and Jo-ab 
went. The boy would have streaked it, 
anyhow, for he was too plum scared for 
ary thing but running. 


“Well, he met ’em this side of 
Chastuee Ford, and back they come. 
They fairly split the woods and outran 
little Jo-ab, and killed three of them 
Indians. But—but they was too late, 
after all.” 

“What? Had the Indians arrived? 
Had they —” The boy from the west 
felt a sudden swelling in his throat. 

“Didn’t I say they was too late? 
Hey?” 

“Was Uncle Benjy Kroome and all 
dead?” 

“When that little fool Jo-ab arrived, 
Scarboro’s folks wouldn’t let him go in- 
side the house. This very dientical house 
it was.” 


“For goodness’ sake why, Grand- 
father ? ” 


_ But the old man went on, explaining 
in his own way, as was his habit. 
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“Tt isn’t a sight for little boys to look 
at—yet,’ says Bill Scarboro, and they 
wouldn’t let him see the bodies nor go 
inside, until they’d carried ’em out to the 
wash-house. But Jo-ab, now the danger 
was over, determined to see inside for 
himself. Tell ye truth, that boy was 
about crazy to see if all the Kroomes 
were really gone. I—he could hardly 
believe it, seein’ he had left them all 
alive, but the Squire, not more than an 
hour before. He ransacked the house in 
a scared sort of way and pulled open 
the back door to go out, when he heard 
something makin’ a noise in the kitchen. 
He ’lowed it must be one of the cats— 
mebbe his own pet kitten. ‘ Kitty, Kitty, 
Kitty,’ he called, trying to follow up 
the sounds, that were sorter smothered 
like, yet grew louder as Jo-ab got near 
the big fire-place and chimbley. Finally 
he opened the brick oven door, for folks 
didn’t cook on stoves much in them 
days. Oven was cold—fire out. But 
what d’ye think Jo-ab found in there?” 

“Was it really his cat?” (Grandsire 
sniffed dubiously at this from Texas 
Benjy.) “ What was it then?” 

“A real, live baby, all wropped up in 
its cradle comfort—just as some one, at 
the last minute, had thought to put it 
there, when the final onset was made by 
the Indians. Jo-ab pulled it out alive 
and safe. I s’pose the noise made by 
both sides durin’ the fight, and the war- 
whoops of the Indians specially, com- 
pletely drowned out the poor little 
thing’s weak wail—and no wonder, no 
wonder.” 

Grandsire here fell into such a pro- 
found and sombre reverie that his pipe 
fell unnoticed to the floor, while the lines 
of his lean, elongated profile, as he 
gazed at the fire, impressed the boy 
from Texas with a vague awe—stifling 
his curiosity while he gazed on one who 
had doubtless witnessed much of this. 
Finally he ventured, loudly and yet more 
loudly: “ What became of little Jo-ab? 
Is he too gone?”. 

“Hey? Yes, all gone—all gone but 
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me, I reckon. Hey? Yes, yes; I’m lit- 
tle Jo-ab, what’s left of him. When the 
good Lord wills, I’m more than ready.” 

“Sure enough! I should have known 
that, Grandsire. But do tell me this. 
Who was the baby? What became of 
ed 

Here a meaning look from the daugh- 
ter-in-law checked the lad once more. 
Evidently he was not to pursue Grand- 
sire further on that line, just then. Pres- 
ently the son rose and silently took 
Benjy to a small family grave-yard be- 
neath some cedars on a‘ sloping knoll, 
not many yards from the portico of 
Grandsire Croghan’s room, where the 
old man often sat and looked and doubt- 
less remembered, after the ways of ripe 
old age. 

Most of the graves were old, the 
stones weather-worn, the names hard or 
impossible to decipher. One tall, clean 
marble shaft bore two inscriptions. One 
was complete—all but date of death. 
Fronting the other was a well kept 
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grave, with signs of flowers more or 
less withered—some fresh ones being 
near the head. Over these Benjy from 
Texas read “In memory of Darthuly 
Ann, Kroome, Croghan, born Oct. 
20/183--, died May 5/1901 ; beloved wife 
of Jo-ab Croghan, Sr.; also last remain- 
ing descendant and heir of Squire Ben- 
jamin Kroome, who was killed by the 
Indians in the Year of the Intrusion.” 

“Why! that is grandmother!” began 
Texas Benjy to his uncle Jo-ab Junior 
—“Your own mother. Was she 
really—” 

“Yes, she was the baby—the oven 
baby many called her. Any way, she 
was the only Kroome left alive the day 
Father has been telling you about. That 
other inscription is his. He wishes it 
so. When we place him here, we will 
add the death date and so forth. Yonder 
are the Squire and the rest, including 
your great-uncle Benjy, for whom you 
were named.” 


THE WOODS IN WINTER TIME. 


By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


O most people the joys of winter are 
found within the four thick walls 
of a house; to them the mysteri- 

ous silence of a snow-locked forest is an 
unknown quantity. While I do not deny 
that a pan of apples, a story and an open 
fire form an attractive combination, still I 
must confess to a desire to roam amid 
the snow-mantled trees when the ther- 
mometer registers well below zero. Of 
course one should be clothed warmly 
and provided with rubbers and leggings. 
Take along a tea-pail and fry-pan and 
dine in the open. A picnic dinner, in 
spite of “biting Boreas,’ is an event in 
one’s life. One does not have to wander 
far to find forest solitudes in winter-time ; 
even the woods within a mile of town 
seem as solitary and remote as the vast 


forests of the distant Northland. It seems 
almost a profanation to plow through the 
snow—to track up that bed of marvelous 
whiteness. Unconsciously one takes long 
steps, so as not to make any more tracks 
than is absolutely necessary. To under- 
stand the woods in winter one must meet 
silence with silence; much conversation 
is out of place. The fir trees are loaded 
to the ground with snow, their lower 
branches forming tents for the rabbits, 
and the rabbits, sly rogues, are not slow 
to avail themselves of the protection 
offered. You will have to look twice 
before you will be able to see a rabbit, 
but frighten one from his place of refuge 
and he will scurry on before you—leav- 
ing a funny three-footed track as a record 
of his panic. 




















The winter woods are not birdless. 
Blue-jays—very blue and very self-as- 
sertive in the midst of the silence and 
whiteness—will call stridently from the 
tree-tops. Now and then you will meet 
a shrike (the whiskey-jack of the lumber- 
man) but he will be too busy hunting to 
pay much attention to you. A company 
of chickadees, black-eyed and pert, will 
be sure to welcome you. Perhaps there 
is no bird that appeals to the winter 
rambler as does the chickadee, for there 
is no bird quite so friendly; sit down 
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the snow and prepare to build your fire. 
The bark of the birch tree makes ideal 
kindling and you gather an unlimited 
quantity. It does not take long to build 
a fire and soon snow is melting for tea 
and steak is sputtering and fretting in the 
frying-pan. Let me tell you of some- 
thing that is awful good in the winter 
time. Take a section of mince pie, such 
as your mother used to make, and place 
it on a forked stick; just lay the wedge 
of pie on the forked stick and warm first 
one side and then the other. It sounds 














“At noon you seek out a valley, where, sheltered from the wind, you tramp down the snow 
and prepare to build your fire.” 





anywhere in the woods at almost any 
hour of the day and you will be sur- 
rounded with these black-eyed flirts of 
the winter woods. Remain quiet and 
they will perch upon your shoulders and 
even take food from your fingers. If 
Fate should be kind and you should see 
a blood-splashed cross-bill, you will go 
home and get down your Longfellow 
once more to read the legend connected 
with this bird. 

At noon you seek out a valley, where, 
sheltered from the wind, you tramp down 


simple but try it. 

Go to the woods in winter! Don’t be 
afraid of Jack Frost; he is rough but not 
bad at heart; meet him boldly and he 
will only kiss your cheeks. Winter is 
the time to study trees; for, leafless, 
their true characters are revealed. Win- 
ter is the time to get acquainted with the 
chickadees, for in no other season are they 
so tame. And winter is the time to man- 
ufacture good red blood. And remem- 
ber, to the red-blooded man or woman, 
‘‘December’s as pleasant as May.” 
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A MISSOURI DUCK HUNT. 


By WILLIAM T. SKINNER. 


AST November I decided to try a few days along 
Grand River, in Missouri, and see if I couldn't 
get a few mallards. They were very scarce, as 

the water in the rivers and bottom lakes was very low. 
When high water comes, there is excellent shooting 
anywhere in that country, but at low water one has to 
take his chances. 

I packed my three live decoys in a sack and took 
the afternoon local on the Santa Fé to Dean Lake, 
which is only about a mile from the river,. I had not 
walked very far down the track before I saw a nice 
flock of ducks which seemed to come from the river 
and alight in a slough in the woods about a half-mile 
away. I tried to find them, and on failing to do so 
started across country for the river. I expected to find 
it very readily, but was very much mistaken, as the 
stream is very crooked, and I walked a mile out of my 
way before I found it through the worst patch of briars 
that were ever meant for rubber boots. At last I 
found it, and, following an old road that ran about 
parallel with it, came to a little farmhouse about 3 
miles up-stream. It was owned by Geo. Shull, whom 
I found building a barn close to the house. 

By this time it was nearly sunset; so, after mak- 
ing arrangements for the night’s lodging and getting a 
good drink of water, I walked to the next bend in the 
stream, where I intended shooting in the morning. I had 6 canvas decoys 
which I set out in the river, fastening them about 4 ft. apart on a line secured 
to a stake at either end. These were stuck out in the river about 30 ft. parallel 
with the current, which kept them moving along like live birds. After this was 
done I went back to the farmhouse to do justice to a fine warm supper that 
Mrs. Shull had waiting for me. It consisted of bacon and eggs, coffee hot bis- 
cuits and sorghum (a sort of molasses that is very popular in the south). 
After supper I put my live decoys in a coop and turned in, as I intended to 
get up about 4:30 a.m. I was awakened from a sound sleep by the bantam 
rooster in a tree near the wincow. Supposing it to be time to get up, I looked 
at my watch which showed it to be exactly 12:00. The rooster had a bad 
habit of crowing in the middle of the night. I went to sleep again and woke 
up about 5 o'clock. I dressed and got out, without waking any one up. Then, 
putting my decoys in the sack, I started for the bend in the river. 

I had a hard time finding my canvas decoys which I had left out over 
night and when I did I had a surprise coming. Mr. Coon had seized them for 
a mice bunch of fat mallards on the water, and, upon discovering his mistake, 
had put them out of business right. You couldn’t tell what they had been in- 
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tended for. I had to make the best of 
it; so, setting out my live decoys, I 
waited for something to come along. 

I did not have long to wait before 4 
mallards came down the river, but they 
were very high in the air. Pretty soon 
a larger bunch came along, also very 
high. The day was an ideal one for 
birds—very cloudy with the wind blow- 
ing pretty good from the north—but I 
soon found out I was in the wrong place. 
The birds were not alighting in the river. 
A large flock circled over an old lake in 
the timber about a half-mile away and 
seemed to light, so I picked up the de- 
coys and started for the lake. ‘There 
wasn’t a bird in it, though, by the time 
I got there. A couple of squirrels were 
running up a tree but I didn’t bother 
them. 

I put out the decoys near a big bend 
in the lake and staid the rest of the day 
without getting a duck. A lone green- 
wing swung over the lake and I had to 
miss it. Late in the afternoon a farmer 
came along, dressed in overalls and wear- 
ing a black hat, with an old single-barrel 
shotgun under his arm and a nice bunch 
of mallards over his shoulder. He looked 
my Winchester repeater over admiringly 
and said he could take me to a rice pond 
where I could shoot it till it was hét. I 
told him that would suit me all right; 
so we made arrangements to go to some 
tice lakes that were about 5 miles from 
his house in the morning. We got an 
early start next morning, as it takes some 
time to walk 5 miles through a dark 
woods before sunrise and carry a sack 
of decoys over your shoulder. 

The lakes were reached a little after 
sunrise without any mishaps and we pre- 
pared for a good day of sport. It wasn’t 
long before we started in, either. Four 
mallards lit in a, little horseshoe shaped 
lake near us and we were right after 
them. The farmer staid on the bank, 
while I waded down through the wild 
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rice in the centre. The birds didn’t get 
up till I got within a few yards of them 
and then singly. I killed 3; the other 
got away. 

We then went to the large rice pond, 
because it had a large patch of open 
water in the centre and the decoys would 
show to better advantage. We set them 
on the north end about 25 yds. from the 
edge and got in the blind to await results. 

In about half an hour we espied a little 
bunch coming in from the south for the 
decoys. They were just out of range 
when a larger bunch crossed above them, 
coming from the north. This was too 
much for the farmer who had to get his 
black hat into view too soon—scaring 
the whole bunch. We had to take a 
couple of chance shots then and only got 
2. The next bunch that came in didn’t 
get away soeasy. There were 9 of them 
and they kept circling just out of range 
till it made me nervous watching them. 
The live decoys kept talking to them till 
at last they thought the coast was clear 
and came in right. The farmer was in 
front of me in the blind, as he only had 
one shot coming. I told him to let loose 
when they got past the decoys and to get 
out of the way. He dropped the leader 
and then I got busy with the Winchester. 
Out of the remaining 8 birds I killed 7— 
two with one shot as they crossed. It 
was the first time I ever kept real cool in 
a flock of ducks. No more flocks came 
in after that, though there were many 
doubles and singles. We shot till about 
4 o'clock, then picked up our birds and 
got ready for our long walk back. We 
had 24 plump mallards for that day’s 
work, which was much better than I ex- 
pected. I was glad we had no more to 
carry when I covered that 6 miles to the 
station that night with 12 dead birds and 
my 3 live decoys. I certainly enjoyed 
that trip and promised the farmer I would 
be down for a good hunt in the spring. 

Chicago, Illinots, 



















































BIG GAME. 
By LOU RODMAN TEEPLE. 


We lived in the mountains—me and Jack— 

In a snug frame house ’side the ole shack— 
The little old shack where Mother died, 

An’ me an’ Jack sat down an’ cried. 

But I built the new house an’ paid for the same, 
With the pelts, horns an’ meat of our big game. 





Jack wuz a boy—fourteen er so— 

When the Death Angel ‘lowed that Mother must go. 
You bet, them was sad days. A dozen times I guess, 
I found th’ boy a-cryin’ over Mother’s ole dress. 

But we struggled on, like a deer thet’s lame. 

A feller gets to think of life, like follerin’ big game. 


Jack he growed up, strong as an ox. 

Aim like a sharpshooter’s; speed like a fox! 

We used ter trap an’ hunt, an’ then drag home ter bed— 
With a hunk o’ raw, burnt ven’son an’ sour dough bread. 
For man warn’t meant fer cookin’, an’ nobody’s to blame; 
We both forgot housekeepin’ when follerin’ big game. 


But one day Jack rolled up his gun an’ lead. 
“I’m off across the British line—for big game,” he said. 
“I’m only wastin’ powder—there ain’t no big game here; 

We're shootin’ grouse an’ rabbits, instead of bear an’ deer.”’ 
“All right, my boy!” I says. An’ thet is how I came 

To winter here alone—while Jack went for big game. 


Lonesome? Bet yer last pelt—Yes/ 

One night I cried (like Jack) on Mother’s faded dress. 

’Twas then I learnt to dread th’ thonght o’ growin’ old, 

An’ maybe livin’ here alone, through winters wild an’ cold. 
But Jack he writ me, faithful, an’ I sort o’ guessed thet fame 
Had lit on top his banner, in his chase after big game. 


I thought he’d come at Christmas; but th’ day went by, 

With two more months o’ winter an’ March a-drawin’ nigh; 

An’ Jack he never come crost th’ Canadian line, 

But I gathered from his letters th’ hunting there wuz fine. 

An’ you know th’ old Scotch saying, ‘Nay laddie spiers for hame.” 
An’ Jack had surely an excuse—a-wrasling with big game. 


Nights I’d set an’ think o’ him, on th’ otter’s track, 

Or staggering through th’ snow with a moosehide on his back; 
An’ I'd seem to see th’ cedars, huge an’ dark with untouched age, 
Till th’ wind sounded like screams of a wounded cougar’s rage. 
Then I’d kinder pray th’ boy might be lucky in his aim 

An’ not fall—as some hunters have—a-rounding up big game. 








One bBlusterin’ morning that yet held a hint o’ Spring 


(Fur that day I’d seen a coon track an’ heard a bluebird sing) g 
A sleigh climbed up th’ mountain an’ stopped clus to th’ door— ( 
An’ there was Jack, a-looking better’n he ever had afore. \ 
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He squeezed my hand, an’ turnin’ to th’ sleigh he spoke a name, 
An’ lifted from the robes—sumpin—not zact/y big game. 


’Twas a little French Canuck girl, with eyes like a doe’s— 

A figger like a picter an’ a mouth jes’ like a rose. 

She cuddled in my arms, as if she’d knowed me all her life: 
“You must love me some too, Daddy. I’m your girl—Jack’s wife!” 
“Well, Jack,” says I—a-grinning like a bear that’s gitting tame— 
“Ts this little bunch o’ beauty what you label as big game?”’ 


But she zs game. Won’t cry nor frown. 

Contented as a nesting bird—up here so far from town. 

An’ if making Heaven, is making ev’rybody glad— 

She sure has made home Heaven to Jack an’ his ole dad. 
There she stans in th’ door a-smiling, like a picter in a frame. 
Say, Jack! I guess a-gittin’ her wuz bringing down big game! 








HOME OF THE AUTHOR.—Aaron Burr was Concealed here in 187. 


Photo by E. BRANDON STANTON. 








AARON BURR’S MISSISSIPPI SWEETHEART. 
A ROMANCE OF WINDY HILL MANOR. 
By E. BRANDON STANTON. 


ARON BURR was arrested at the treason. He was discharged on giving 
mouth of Cole’s Creek, Miss., by bond for his appearance, and his princi- 
order of Cowles Head, acting pal bondsman was Col. Benaijah Osman, 

governor of Mississippi, and was subse- a native of New Jersey, and a comrade of 
quently arraigned in the old town of Burr in the Revolutionary War. Osman’s 
ashington, Miss., on the charge of lands, after his death, were purchased by 
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Col. Gerard C. Brandon, a revolutionary 
veteran, the father of Governor Gerard 
C. Brandon, thrice governor of Mis- 
sissippi, and were given to his daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, on her marriage with 
William Stanton in 1818. These lands 
and the house wherein Burr sought ref- 
uge in 1807, have been in the possession 
of the Stantons for generations and are 
now owned by E. Brandon Stanton. 

The plantation is known as Windy 
Hill Manor, and is about four miles from 
the city of Natchez, built on the site of 
old Fort Rosalie, and one of the oldest 
cities in the United States. Aaron Burr 
resided at Windy Hill Manor several 
weeks awaiting his discharge. 

Col. John F. H. Claiborne, the Missis- 
sippi historian, often related a romantic 
incident of Burr’s stay at Windy Hill 
Manor. The Halfway Hill, a part of the 
Manor—then clothed with majestic pri- 
meval forest trees, festooned with silvery 
Spanish moss—was Burr’s favorite re- 
sort. Near.the summit of the hill was a 
vine-covered cottage, where lived a 
widow from Virginia, whose small farm 
and two or three slaves were the only re- 
mains of a large fortune. Her husband 
had been robbed and murdered on his 
way to the territory by the notorious ban- 
dit, Joseph Thomas Hare. She had one 
daughter, Madeline, who was a dream of 
loveliness. Madeline had never loved un- 
til she listened to the wooing of Aaron 
Burr. 

The family were Catholics, and there 
Colonel Burr met by appointment one of 
his agents and correspondents, the Abbé 
Viel, a Jesuit priest. Colonel Claiborne 
thought it probable that Colonel Burr in 
his projected invasion of Mexico, con- 
templated endeavoring to secure the in- 
fluence of the religious orders, and for 
this purpose opened correspondence with 
the Abbé and met him by appointment at 
this secluded homestead. 

Colonel Burr determined to forfeit his 

bonds and make his way to Pensacola. 
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He pleaded with the lovely Madeline to 
be the companion of his flight, promising 
marriage and high position, and hinted 
even at imperial honors, though a fugi- 
tive and branded as a traitor—not realiz- 
ing the crushing downfall that impended 
over him. “She would have followed him 
to the end of the earth,” says Colonel 
Claiborne, “and her agéd mother would 
have freely given her to this most capti- 
vating man—for they looked on him as 
a demi-god; but as with our women vir- 
tue and propriety were stronger than 
prepossession and passion, the entreaties 
of the libertine were finally rejected.” 
Baffled and disappointed he was com- 


pelled to proceed, but promised to return, ° 


and carried with him the covenant and 
promise of Madeline. 

After Burr had fled from the United 
States, he was pursued by Jefferson and 
his agents, and was driven from England. 
As an outcast in Paris—realizing the ut- 
ter hopelessness of his fortunes—he re- 
leased Madeline from her vows, advis- 
ing her to enter a convent should she 
survive her mother. 

Madeline’s cottage was torn down, and 
with its timbers William Stanton, Sr., 
added a wing to the north of the old 
manor wherein Burr had sought refuge 
and found princely hospitality. 

The old hill whereon stood the ro- 
mantic cottage of Burr’s lady-love was 
in early days the favorite lookout of the 
Natchez Indians, the rendezvous of ban- 
dits, the scene of a daring conspiracy 
during Spanish rule and the repository, 
of hidden treasures. It is now a part of 
the estate of the Stantons of Windy Hill 
Manor. The second lady of the Manor 
was a grand-daughter of the constructor 
of Old Ironsides, the Constellation, Ches- 
apeake, Wasp, Hornet, etc., etc.; the de 

facto founder of the American Navy. 
Many attested records and official docu- 
ments, which throw sidelights upon the 
early navy of the Baby Republic are in 
the archives of the Manor. 
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FOX-HUNTING IN 


WEST YORKSHIRE. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


ITH the fox looked upon as 

sacred quarry for the hounds in 

every English county, the man 
who commits vulpecide by shooting or 
trapping bold Reynard is liable to be 
boycotted by his brother sportsmen. 
There are certain districts, however, in 
the north of Scotland, as well as in parts 
of West Yorkshire, where no regular 
packs hunt the country and the bold hill 
foxes become a nuisance to the farmers 
and owners of grouse moors. Most of 
such districts are wild and rugged, with 
hills and moorlands stretching in every 
direction, forming an ideal habitat for 
the foxes, and it is from their haunts 
amongst the rocks and underground 
passages that they wander out at night 
to take toll of the farmers’ chickens or 
ducks, or the grouse and other game in- 
habiting the moors or woodlands beneath 
them. 

These hill foxes are as a rule larger 
than their brethren of the lowlands, 
being longer in the back and legs and of 
a wilder and fiercer disposition. If rab- 
bits are plentiful in the district, they 
form the staple diet of these mountain 
Reynards, although anything with fur 
or feathers is accepted by them—espe- 
cially when a vixen has cubs laid away 
in some secure retreat. To keep the 
foxes in these wild districts within 
bounds, the gamekeepers and others 
wage ceaseless war against them by 
means of traps and guns, not to mention 
dogs, which accompany every expedition. 
In the north of Scotland there are men 
who still play the part of professional 
fox-hunters, like the character who is 
Mentioned in that delightful book, St. 
John’s “ Highland Sports.” Such a man 
is usually a weather-beaten, hard-bitten 
Customer, inured to the winds and 


weather of the hills—as hardy as the 
pack of promiscuous mongrels which 
follow at his heels. These fogs are 
usually a very mixed assortment, consist- 
ing of terriers, mongrels of every de- 
gree and possibly an old hound or two 
which are useful on account of their 
good noses. The hunter himself carries 
a gun (very often an old type muzzle- 
loader) and he is usually a pretty good 
shot with his ancient weapon. 

The usual mode of campaign is to 
place men at the various points and run- 
ways to which a hunted fox is likely to 
go, while the fox-hunter and his dogs 
follow the trail of bold Reynard. Once 
within shot of the hidden gunners, a rifle 
ball or a charge off BBs usually lays Mr. 
Fox low, to the great delight of the 
farmers and others who may be losers by 
his past depredations. 

In the wilder districts of West York- 
shire, not very far from the borders of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, the 
foxes have their dens high up amongst 
the rocks on the hill-tops, and it is not 
always an easy matter to dislodge them 
from such secure retreats. My own 
home happens to be in the district above 
mentioned, and many a day have I spent 
with gun and terriers in pursuit of the 
foxes which haunt the slopes of Ingle- 
borough Hill. The keepers occasionally 
trap them, but more often the gun is 
used to destroy them, after the terriers 
have bolted them from amongst the 
rocks and subterranean passages. Now 
and then a large party will go out and 
systematically round up a large stretch 
of moorland, driving the fox or foxes 
ahead of them to guns posted in likely 
positions in advance. 

In open country, such as I have de- 
scribed, it is always best to wait until 
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snow is on the ground, so as to make 
sure of finding Reynard’s trail, and 
tracking him to his lair among the rocks 
or into some pot-hole or water-worn fis- 
sure on the moors, with which the dis- 
trict abounds. I was usually accom- 
panied by a keeper and a couple of keen, 
hard-bitten terriers—victors in many a 
tussle with the hill foxes. Our arma- 
ment consisted of 12-gauge shotguns, the 
shells for which were loaded with BBs 
or sometimes with a “cut shell” in the 
cylinder barrel, which formed a most 
deadly charge if one could shoot straight, 
as the shot, wads and paper case were all 
carried out of the barrel like a bullet. 

Perhaps a short account of a day’s 
hunt may be of interest to the Sports 
Afield Family, and although such a hunt 
is not exactly a very sporting affair, it 
yet necessitates a great deal of walking 
and hard work to enable one to bring it 
to a successful conclusion. I remember 
one morning in February, when the 
keeper joined me with his terrier, and I 
took along with us another terrier named 
Spot—a great rabbit and vermin dog and 
one of the keenest of the keen. Poor old 
chap! he is still alive, though far from 
being as active as he was in those days. 
The old Hull is situated on a hillside, far 
below the moors, and as we left the drive 
gate on that February morning our way 
led us up a long green lane which wound 
its sinuous course up the hill until it 
debouched upon the heather, some miles 
above. 

I say that our route was a green lane, 
but on that morning there was about two 
or more inches of snow on the ground 
and the surrounding country was entirely 
clothed in a white mantle, which boded 
well: for us, as tracking was therefore 
made easy. After following the lane 
some distance, we left it and turned to 
the west, over some pasture fields, which 
sloped down to a stream at the foot of a 
narrow valley or ghyll. Following this 
ghyll, we began the ascent to the moors, 
the high cliffs on each side of us narrow- 
ing inwards until there was but a small 
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opening where we passed out onto the 
higher ground. The rocks in and around 
the ghyll were the haunt of hundreds of 
rabbits, and the snow was literally padded 
down flat in places where the bunnies had 
scampered over it during the night. Once 
among the rocks of the upper ground, we 
soon reached the stone wall bounding the 
moor, and, climbing over it, we began 
our tramp across the heather. 

Nothing is more tiring than walking 
through deep heather when it is snow 
covered—especially when the going is 
mostly up-hill. On our way we passed 
close by one of the most famous under- 
ground caverns in England (by name 
Gaping Ghyll) which is more than 300 
ft. in depth, with a stream of water pour- 
ing down into its mist-enveloped depths. 

Gradually we approached the last long 
slope to the hill itself, and accordingly 
we separated, each taking a line of his 
own, so as to pick up any tracks on the 
way. No sign of a fox had we seen on 
the way up through the low country, but 
as I climbed up the heathery slope ahead 
of me, I suddenly came on Reynard’s 
early morning trail, clearly imprinted in 
the clean snow. Spot at once pushed 
ahead, shoving his black nose into the 
tracks and snuffing audibly, as much as 
to say, “He’s only been gone about a 
couple of hours.” 

I gave a whistle, which brought Tom, 
the keeper, over to me, and the two ter- 
riers trotted ahead as we breasted the 
last bit of the ascent. On the east side, 
up which we were going, the hill formed 
a steep but not difficult slope, while 
around the south end and upon the west 
side, it was a mass of cliffs and rocks, 
most troublesome to get over. The trail 
led straight up towards the top, so Tom 
agreed to go around the south end and 
up along the west side amongst the rocks, 
while I took the trail over the crest of 
the hill. 

The tracks led me across the flat sum- 
mit of the hill, from which in the early 
morning light I could see mile upon mile 
of the low country spread out before and 
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around me, but as I was not there for 
the purpose of admiring the view, I fol- 
lowed the trail until it disappeared over 
the western side of the summit. Some 
distance below me I could see Tom slow- 
ly making his way along the rocks, which 
were very slippery and insecure, covered 
as they were with a mass of snow. I 
could see the tracks for a long way down 
the steep mass of loose rocks, and, being 
sure that Tom would run onto them 
pretty soon, I cautiously began the de- 
scent in his direction. Once I slipped and 
almost buried myself in a snow drift, ne- 
cessitating a halt to blow the gun barrels 
clear of the white mass, which had 
plugged them up tight. 

A shout from Tom warned me that the 
fox had crossed below and very soon I 
joined him at the opening into a mass of 
rocks where the tracks entered and dis- 
appeared. It was extremely cold on the 
shady side of the hill, and so we wasted 
no time over preliminaries. Tom’s dog 
was allowed to enter the dark passage, 
while I took Spot some distance away, 
taking up my position on a pile of rocks 
about 30 yds. from where the terrier 
had gone to ground. The keeper likewise 
moved over some distance to my right 
and we awaited results in silence. As the 
passages beneath the rocks ran for quite 
along distance, in places, it often neces- 
sitated a long, cold wait in the snow, with 
generally ‘a chilly wind blowing across 
the slope; and that morning was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

By the time my hands were numbed 
with the cold and I was thinking that the 
game was not worth the candle, I sud- 
denly heard muffled sounds from some- 
where beneath the rocks in front of me. 
Spot, who had been sitting shivering be- 
side me, pricked up his ears, and then 
dived over the rocks towards the place 
where the sounds issued. As I could not 
hold him and shoot as well, I let him go, 
and soon he disappeared from view. I 
was slowly growing colder and more like 
an icicle, when suddenly, without a sec- 
ond’s warning, a ruddy streak shot out 
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from the rocks and sped away, quarter- 
ing, past Tom’s position. I hastily threw 
up the gun and let drive both barrels at 
the retreating form, just as the terriers 
appeared and took up the trail. The fox 
staggered, but kept on, till the keeper’s 
gun sounded and a puff of smoke hung 
on the air. Reynard ploughed along for 
a few yards, then lay motionless, with a 
dose of BBs in his carcass. I walked 
over and we found our kill was a fine 
dog fox, with a good hide and a thick, 
white tagged brush. We deposited the 
body in Tom’s capacious game-bag, and 
then proceeded to take a “little some- 
thing” from my flask to counteract the 
cold. 

As we were lighting our pipes, a faint 
shout from below made us look in that 
direction, and we saw in the distance a 
farmer approaching, who waved to us to 
come down. He had been out on the 
same business as ourselves and was fol- 
lowing another fox, which we eventually 
tracked into a pot-hole below the rocks. 
The terriers were put in, and after a 
rather long wait a vixen was bolted and 
fell to the farmer’s gun., By that time 
the afternoon was drawing on, and as we 
had a long walk home, we left the hill 
and turned our steps in that direction, 
well satisfied with our day’s outing. 

Such hunting is not always like the day 
described above. Often a fox will lead 
one for miles and eventually have to be 
left ; while at other times the dogs cannot 
evict them from their strongholds, on ac- 
count of narrow passages and pools of 
ice-cold water. Again, when waiting for 
the drivers to push a fox up to the guns, 
it is an extremely cold business. A 
cousin of mine once sat on a stone until 
he froze solid to it and never saw a fox 
all day. Often foxes are wounded, for 
they take a lot of killing—especially when 
not at close range—and then ensues a 
long chase, or a hard tussle by the dogs 
to unearth the wounded one from his hole 
in the rocks. My father once shot at a 
fox as it was jumping a stone wall. He 
knocked it over, although it was a long- 
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ish shot. Reynard, however, recovered 
and went on, and they followed the blood 
trail for a long distance, until it finally 
stopped at the edge of Gaping Ghyll, the 
300-ft. deep hole in the moor. Reynard 
had evidently slipped as he got close to 
the edge and had found a grave in the 
mist-laden depths below. 

In summer, when the grouse are breed- 
ing, the vixens lay up their cubs on the 
hill and make great inroads into the 
young broods, as well as amongst the 
rabbits. The keeper has more than once 


By HATTIE 


NE bright day in early spring I 

wandered along the grass-grown 

banks of a prairie stream. The 
stream, given unwonted power by the 
rapidly melting snow, had broken the 
weakened fetters of ice which had held 
it captive so long and went gaily on its 
way. It tinkled its broken fetters mer- 
rily together; carried fragments of ice 
and frozen snow forward on giddy and 
perilous voyages, perhaps to be broken 
into lesser fragments or stranded upon 
the shore; rushed madly down each 
slight incline; swirled swiftly around 
each gentle curve and fussed and foamed 
over each obstacle in its path. Thus the 
prairie stream seemed to glory in its 
newly acquired strength which would so 
soon be spent. 

As I wandered on, intent upon each 
sight or sound that betokened the pres- 
ence of the kindred of the wild, I heard 
the clear notes of the meadow lark and 
my spirit responded to the song of that 
harbinger of spring. A flock of Lapland 
long-spurs whistled gaily as they passed 

’ in their undulating flight, the shadow 
of a hawk moved slowly across the plain, 
an owl suddenly arose from the ground 
at my approach and a pair of horned 
larks pursued him with courageous and 
relentless energy. Doubtless even then, 
when the first voyageur from the South 
had but recently arrived and the snow 

still lay deep upon the northern slopes, 
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watched a bunch of cubs playing at the 
mouth of an earth and has seen the 
vixen bring food to them. Once he 
went up the hill, and, peeping over the 
western edge, he saw a fox asleep ona 
rock below. A charge of BBs soon set- 
tled his business, and rid the moor of one 
more marauder. At very rare intervals 
the huntsman of one of the Lakeland 
packs will bring a few couples of hounds 
into the district, but as a rule the foxes 
meet their fate at the hands of the keeper 
and his 12-gauge. 


THE SKUNK BESIDE THE STREAM. 


WASHBURN. 


the horned larks had chosen their nest- 
ing site. 

Watching the restless water sparkling 
in the sunlight as I slowly ascended a 
gravel knoll which thrust a point into 
the course of the stream, I observed 
upon the opposite bank the tracks of 
some animal leading down to the water. 
The bank sloped abruptly to the north- 
ward and there the snow lay deep, while 
the slope upon which I stood was bathed 
in sunlight and the grass rustled bare 
and dry even to the water’s edge. The 
tracks showed plainly in the deep snow 
and in the frost which lay upon the nar- 
row rim of ice still clinging to the 
shore. 

Had some four-footed prowler of the 
plain descended the bank and swam the 
stream? Had the ice broken beneath his 
weight and left him struggling in the 
chilly tide or had it- borne him away 
upon a frail raft of ice that whirled 
about in the water’s grasp? And then 
I paused abruptly, my gaze fixed upon 
an object directly in my path. The flight 
of a bird had withdrawn my gaze from 
the stream and I saw a skunk at the 
mouth of his burrow but a short distance 
ahead of me. He undoubtedly was the J 
author of the tracks upon the opposite ‘ 
bank—the prowler of the night who had 
safely crossed upon the ice before it gave 
away above the rising water. 

The skunk paid no attention to me. 
Doubtless the sound of my approach 
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through the long dry grass was drowned 
by the noise of the rushing water, 
swirling around the point directly below 
him. Deeming flight unnecessary, I 
stayed to watch his antics. How good 
the genial sunlight must have seemed to 
him who during the long winter had left 
his burrow only at rare intervals and 
ever found the outer world covered by 
the chill snow. 

Rolling upon the bare earth at the 
mouth of his burrow; lying upon his 
side and waving his brief legs frantically 
as he clutched at the grass and forced 
his fat body down the slope; arising and 
walking (if the skunk’s gate which ap- 
pears to be a series of tumbles may be 
designated as a walk), he seemed to 
revel in the sunlight, the warmth and 
the dry grass of the sunny slope. Fre- 
quently he would arise after rolling and 
shake out his long, beautiful hair. His 
coat was jet-black with a white stripe 
beginning just above his nose and widen- 
ing as it ‘passed over his head. It 
diverged into two broad bands which 
passed along his sides to his bushy tail. 
The tail was plentifully marked with 
white and trailed gracefully behind him, 
despite his clumsy movements. 

Had that beautiful tail been suddenly 
curled along the animal’s back and his 
nose pointed menacingly toward me, I 
would instantly have turned in headlong 
flight; but it remained at a safe angle 
and I doubt not that I could have stayed 
there for hours or approached to within 
a few feet of His Skunkship without 
challenge. Not caring to make the ex- 
periment, I circled the burrow to avoid 
the innocent creature in my path. Not 
until the gentle wind bore a hint of my 
presence to his ears or nostrils (I know 
not which) did he seem to notice me. 
Then with tiny ears erect and nose snif- 
fing the air, he studied me a moment and 
clumsily entered his burrow. Soon he 
re-appeared to enjoy the welcome sun- 
light and when I had pursued my walk 
for a quarter of a mile or more I could 
still see him upon the sunny slope. 

The skunk is a creature of a race 
apart. A menace of death to all things 
weak and small enough to become his 
prey ; abhorred by all creatures, however 
large and strong, because of the power 





he employs upon the slightest provoca- 
tion of making the air we breathe a 
loathsome quality, he leads a secluded 
life in apparent content. He possesses 
a gentleness, however, with which he is 
seldom credited. Skunks may be tamed 
and have been kept in captivity. Even 
in their wild state they may be ap- 
proached with safety when caution is ex- 
ercised, and many cases are known of 
people having accidentally brushed their 
garments against that much dreaded ani- 
mal and escaped without a token of the 
dreaded contamination. But woe betides 
the dog or the man unskilled in the kill- 
ing of skunks who dares to hinder his 
clumsy progress! 

Much may be said in favor of the 
skunk. He rarely shows a trace of fear, 
even in the presence of man, and when 
unmolested goes his way, harming none 
save the creatures he preys upon. Doubt- 
less many harmful rodents become his 
victims and insects form a large part of 
his diet. But how many helpless little 
birds, how many eggs in the nests of 
birds that build upon the ground, as 
many do on the prairies, must be de- 
stroyed by the skunk during the spring 
and summer. It is then the skunk may 
have many little mouths to feed. A 
mother skunk leading her numerous lit- 
ter of black and white furry forms on 
their maiden foraging expeditions is a 
pretty sight. They tumble along behind 
her with such an appearance of helpless 
innocence that one longs to let them de- 
part in peace, but death awaits every 
helpless creature in their path. If their 
destination be a hennery, the farmer may 
know a heavy loss in a single night, or if 
they forage upon the prairie he may suf- 
fer a loss of feathered friends which 
never can be reckoned. It was because 
of the skunk’s depredations against the 
feathered tribes that the secret of the 
burrow beside the stream was revealed; 
that he was held in a cruel trap through- 
out one weary night and his coat went to 
adorn some member of the human race 
who are the skunk’s only foes. Some 
one, resplendent in new furs, may never 
dream that the beautiful coat was once 
worn by a creature so shunned and 
abhorred as the skunk who lived beside 
the far-away prairie stream. 

















OUR LAST DEER HUNT. 


By WALTER J. KROEHNKE. 


IDDLER, our coon hound, and my- 
self are running the office this 
afternoon; but as he doesn’t seem 

to feel sociable, I let him snooze while I 
puff away at my cigar and dream. 
Gradually fantastic shapes loom up 
through the blue smoke and in my fancy 
I again am in Northern Michigan among 
the pines. Now I live over again the 
greatest trout fishing trip I had. ’Twas 
on the Nett, away off in the wilderness 
where the big fellows lived high; again 
I am taking an 18-mile hike with my old 
friend Geo. Premo. We're after par- 
tridges and I can still feel my heavily 
loaded shooting coat dragging the day- 
light out of me—for we did business 
right that trip; again my fancy takes a 
big jump and I am hunting deer on the 
Pike near Amberg, Wis. Can even now 
see my first deer come bounding along 
until my .30-30 barks and it’s all over 
but the shouting; and now—well, now 
I am in paradise, for my fancy has led 
me back to the old log shanty away up 
on Deer River, about steen miles from 
nowhere in particular. I can see the old 
bunch—always jolly and ready for fun. 
There’s big Grandpa Scholz, alias Sitting 
Bull; our genial Deputy Register of 
Deeds, famed as a golden-voiced singer 


and better known as Billy the Poet; Otto 
our alderman, who refuses “velvet” and 
is known as Hinky Dink; Dick, one of 
the star “‘bear dance” artists and who 
years ago earned the title of Spikehorn 
Dick; Capt. Firster, who is now out of 
politics and who takes delight in cook- 
ing up unnamable messes for his friends 
and who prefers attending bank meet- 
ings or prize fights. Rusty we call him 
for short. Charlie, formerly one of the 
sleuths of our city and as good a woods- 
man and cruiser in or out of the city as 
ever walked. Buckskin Charlie fits him, 
as he is great on buckskin. Last comes 
Yours Truly, generally called Foxy. As 
the “schmear” game progresses, I can 
see the smile that won’t come off on the 
alderman’s face, for Hinky won the pot. 
Then the glasses clink and we drink to 
the health of our families and friends at 
home. 

At this stage of my dreaming the door 
opens and in walks Bob Att and by his 
smile I know what ails him. “Great 
night for coon—eh, Bob?” I say as he 
sits down. “You bet ! and that’s why 
I’m here. Got a horse in the barn do- 
ing nothing, so we might as well go,” 
he replies. I try to wiggle out of it by 
talking no carbide on hand and stores 
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about to close; morning hunting being 
better and sundry little hints are thrown 
denoting my state of mind about the trip, 
but Bob is a past master in the boiler- 
making line and can’t hear me. Fiddler 
well knows there is a hunt in sight and 
his whole body from tail on shows plain- 
ly that he is more than ready. He tries 
to shake hands with me so often and 
wags his tail so hard that I capitulate 
and plans are made. I am never bothered 
with cold feet when it comes to coon 
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left Menominee, Mich , and a good town 
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at that, two days previous. However, 
in the crush of hunters’ baggage, ours 
could not be taken on the same train but 
promise was given that it would arrive 
about noon. We got off at Balsam. 
Nice name for a station, but all that was 
to be seen was an old root house and a 
pile of cord-wood. That wood came in 
mighty handy. We had two teams wait- 
ing for us. 

About dark the engine and baggage- 

















ONE WAY TO SNAKE IN DEER, 


Photo by R. A. KANE 





hunting; but the fact is I have been 
away on a deer trip and have been home 
but a few days and naturally my better 
half expects me to be good for a week 
at least. Well, it’s up to me to deliver 
a plausible excuse. 

As I sit down once more, your request 
for a deer story again reverts my mind 
to the bunch I had to leave when Bob 
butted in on my dream. -We were up 
there for the first time and had experi- 
enced an awful time getting there. Had 





car tooted along and dumped off our 
outfit—enough for a regiment. It was 
out of the question to start before next 
morning; so we arranged our quarters 
in the root house and “subsisted” on 
crackers, cheese and beer till next day. 
Fine place to sleep. Everybody felt like 
a fighting cock the morning after—nit! 
They looked and acted more like a lot 
of boiled owls. Well, we got started at 
last and all of us hoofed it 16 miles. 
Talk about roads and weather! Well, 
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they call them roads there but that is an 
insult to the word. 

For the first few miles the drivers 
were doing some fancy stunts trying to 
hit the seats once in a while and the 
horses must have hated the whole bunch 
of us worse than poison. Walking was 
fine, providing one could jump about 40 
feet at a time and hit the high spots. 
The weather was going some also, as it 
blowed and snowed and then, for a 
change, snowed and blowed. This com- 
bination may be fine for walking but on 
the strength of crackers and cheese it is 
not what one wishes most on earth. 
Still, all sportsmen are game and we 
finally reached our camp right side up 
and feeling some better. We all dug in 
and got things in shape and then came 
one of Rusty’s famous suppers—a la 
Stephenson—and all was well. 

Just about this time we heard another 
wagon and with a ‘Whoa there!” it 
stopped along side of us and out tumbled 
7 hunters from Iron Mountain. Well, 
they too had a hot time; for making 
camp, bunks, etc., by the light of the 
moon or a dinky lantern isn’t exactly 
a jolly job. Next morning 5 more hun- 
ters came from Crystal Falls. We didn’t 
like it a bit, as 19 hunters shooting in 
the same territory isn’t exactly conducive 
to good health 

Next morning, bright and early, we 
started out. Half an hour later the 
second edition of the Battle of Santiago 
with variations was enacted. I’ve hunted 
deer 11 years but never heard such 
shooting. Fully 100 shots were fired in 
half an hour. I was north of the can- 
nonading, so walked over that way and 
soon saw a big doe. I was using a 
.38-72 and a mighty good shooting iron 
but about as effective as an air rifle when 
it came to killing dead. To this day I 
believe I shot miniature loads but the 
cartridge box wouldn’t stand for that. 
Well, I cut loose and the second shot 
the deer stopped and humped up until I 
was afraid it might develope a hump and 
turn into a camel. Then I shot again 
and the deer walked away very slowly. 
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I hastily pumped in another cartridge 
and—ye black cats! the blooming thing 
jammed. I can see and smell the blue 
smoke even now! Going over, I found 
no trace of blood, but as the deer must 
have been “‘paunched” I didn’t expect 
any for a ways. Then I ran across what 
seemed to me about forty million tracks 
and all I could do was to circle and 
luckily find blood. Well, I circled for 
an hour but for all of me that doe may 
be going yet, but as shooting was going 
on all around me, some one very likely 
nailed her. 

I was so disgusted I went to camp to 
see what was wrong with the gun. The 
boys soon came also with 5 deer hearts, 
Rusty had a nice buck and Charlie had 
1 big buck, 1 nice spike, 1 doe and a 
fawn. He ran into a camp-meeting 
bunch, and, instead of tipping the poor 
box, tipped over 4 of their members. 

The next day and also the 3d we had 
big doings; but, while I hit 8 or 10 
deer, I couldn’t keep them from show- 
ing me the road to the next county. 
That day was a sizzler. Old reliable 
Grandpa heard the Iron Mountain bunch 
make a drive; so he sprinted up a steep 
knoll so that he could cover the ravine 
on both sides. As he weighs in the 
neighborhood of a small-sized ton, he 
ran short on wind when he got there. 
He saw flags galore and pumped away 
as good as he could but shortage on 
lung power and too many flags got him 
just a little bit off form. He used a 
Mannlicher, having 5 shells in a clip. I 
was only a few blocks away and could 
hear him rattle away for further orders. 
He shot 14 shots in all—as fast as he 
could load and shoot—and killed a nice 
doe and a monster buck. I waited, as I 
expected a few dozen to come my way, 
and sure enough soon I saw a spike 
horn about 150 yds. away and eating up 
the space in great shape. I shot but 
must have come right in front of him. 
He turned and came straight for me. 
When about 40 feet away he saw me 
and stopped. Now is my time I thought, 
as I raised the gun, and—say, fellows! 




















that gold bead certainly looked good to 
me as it nestled in the centre of the white 
patch on his neck. Well—it might be 
better to draw the curtain on what hap- 
pened next, but I am going to tell an 
honest story—so here goes. I pulled, 
pulled again and then some more, but a 
pair of mules couldn’t have pulled that 
hammer down. No buck fever either, 
as some of you probably think. Sor- 
rowfully I took down the gun to see 
what was wrong and at the first move 
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and hard, the hammer would go down 
with the action. No wonder I couldn’t 
pull off that blooming trigger! «- W 
A little later I walked along, when 
suddenly I heard a laugh. Ha! ha! ha! 
it rang and the shivers went through me, 
for it came from back of a clump of 
bushes and I had heard nothing. Then 
it came again and Bang! went a gun. 
Well, I was sure some one had gone 
dippy, so I skated over there and found 
—Charlie with a buck, and the funny 
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HARD ON THE SHOULDERS, BUT EFFECTIVE. 


Photo by R. A. KANE. 





that buck made some of the fanciest 
moves I have ever seen. Quickly cock- 
ing gun—for the hammer was down—I 
took careful aim and fired and—well, I 
guess he’s going yet. Say, it was a 
good thing my hair is mighty thin on 
top of my head, or there would have 
been a raving, wild-eyed lunatic and I 


, would still be buying hair tonic to re- 


place those I lost. Right there I looked 
over the old gas-pipe and found that 6 
times out of 10, when working lever fast 





part of it was that the buck had his 
horns under a couple of logs. He had 
a hole kicked away big enough to bury 
himself in. Charlie had heard the com- 
motion and walking over there saw the 
predicament the buck was in and polite- 
ly helped him out of his trouble—via the 
-30-30 route. 

That afternoon we started to snake in 
deer—none of mine though, as I was 
still blanked. I asked Rusty for his 
gun, saying I would go ahead and wait 
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for them and in the meantime would try 
to break the hoodoo that apparently fol- 
lowed me. Passing by the big buck, I 
went on a knoll and rubbered till I was 
all out of shape. I heard the boys com- 
ing and noticed that they were a pretty 
jolly bunch. In my own mind I won- 
dered if they would feel so good if they 
were toting an old gas-pipe that couldn’t 
kill fleas. Then—well, then the world 
must have taken another turn. I saw 
another big buck standing behind some 
trees only a few feet from the dead one. 
I could see only about 8 inches of his 
back but it was better than nothing. 
Cocking the set trigger, I came down 
fine and pulled and Mr. Buck went down 
in a heap. Wow! but I felt better. 
Queer how sunshine can cover up the 
clouds so quick! Well, that night no- 
body slept well. Too many bucks had 
been killed and a celebration was in 
order. We had it. 

The next evening Grandpa took the 
cook’s place and fixed up a ‘“‘booja” as 
we call it. He took 4 or 5 deer hearts 
and sliced them up together with a cou- 
ple of partridges; then put in cabbage, 
onions, carrots and potatoes and boiled 
the whole shooting match about 4 hours. 
Then, in due time, we heard the welcome 
words: “Dig in, you lobsters! and kill 
yourselves!” Did we dig in? No won- 
der; for the combination of animal and 
vegetable life certainly did fill the bill. 

The next day I shot another deer and 
the day following I killed 3 more— 
shooting a buck and a doe in two shots 
and in about 5 seconds. Neither stirred 
an inch after I shot. But for the fact 
that I killed deer with 4 different rifles, 
I wouldn’t have been in it. 

Billy left us one morning, we finding 
a bit of poetry on the table to the effect 
that he had to go back to his work. We 
missed his good-natured company and his 
singing, as we certainly had some fancy 
stunts pulled off in that line. Every- 
body had good shooting. Rusty made 
some fancy shots and so did Dick, but 
then it is second nature for them to do 
that. Hinky killed a big buck one after- 
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noon, and when the deer went down he 
gave an exhibition of an Indian war- 
dance right there and we who heard him 
came on the jump, as we thought he 
surely was hurt. 

We had but one accident in the woods, 
and luckily that turned out O. K. I had 
wounded a doe and called Dick to help 
me trail her so while I circled he took 
the trail. Soon I heard him shoot and 
then I heard crashing and then down 
went the deer. Going there, I was 
astonished to see it was a big buck, 
While he was explaining how the buck 
had started off with the doe, I noticed 
the buck’s eyes blazing, so I said, “‘ Dick, 
better get away from his head. He 
looks mighty ugly to me.” ‘Oh, gran- 
ny!’ he answered, “look at the hole in 
his side.” Just then the buck made a 
quick move with his horns and caught 
Dick in one of his boots; then he 
scrambled and pushed ahead and one. 
horn slipped up Dick’s trousers. He 
pushed him fully 20 feet in the woods— 
Dick all the time calling to me to shoot. 
But that was the buck’s last supreme 
effort. While Dick’s leg was bruised up 
quite badly, a few days got the stiffness 
out again. We found where the doe had 
lain down and after an hour’s trailing I 
found her off her guard and finished her. 

Next day we started for home and I 
can’t say I enjoyed the return trip, as 
one of our wagons broke down and 
things went wrong generally. But for 
the fact that the horses were mighty 
glad to stop at the slightest provocation 
and but for some fancy two-stepping 
done by Rusty, it would have been all 
off with our good-looking cook, as he 
slipped right under the horses while 
leading them up a steep hill. Found 
everything O. K. at home and work 
enough ahead to keep the most of us out 
of mischief for a while. 

Chilton, Wisconsin. 
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Reports from the hills of Northern 
Idaho, Western Montana and North- 
eastern Oregon show the past season for 
big game a record breaker. 














IN 
THE NEW HAMPSHIRE DEER SEASON. 





The first two weeks in December last 
was the open season for big game in the 
State of New Hampshire. This is the 
first open season for many years, and 
deer could only be killed with shotguns 
and buckshot and only one animal to a 
hunter. The records show the following 
facts. Six hundred deer were killed in 
the seven counties open to huntsmen. 
The State received in licenses $5,730. 
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due to accidental shooting but to heart 
failure, due to over exertion in the chase. 
The man’s body was found beside the 
body of the deer he had shot. Three 
men were wounded by the accidental 
discharge of firearms. There was very 
little snow throughout the season, which 
made the hunting more difficult and gave 
the deer better chances to get away. At 
the beginning of the season the deer 
were very tame and it required but little 
effort to find and kill them; but after a 














OUR LAST DEER HUNT.—The Easiest Way. 


Photo by R. A. KANE. 





There were six prosecutions for illegal 
killing, which netted the State $265 in 
fines, Four of these fines were for using 
rifles or solid shot, one for selling deer 
outside the State, and one for killing five 
deer—this man having been bound over 
for trial by a higher court. The licenses 
issued to non-resident hunters were 573 
at $10 each. Hillsboro County showed 
the largest number of deer killed—234. 
One death and three accidents are re- 
ported. The death, however, was not 


few had been killed and others wounded 
they became very wild and the last week 
of the season showed a much smaller 
number of deer killed and among these 
were many that had been previously 
wounded. 

Many stories are current of the bru- 
tality of out-of-State hunters and it is 
believed that fully as many deer were 
wounded and got away as were killed 
outright. The small amount of snow 
made it easy for a wounded animal to 
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escape and the hunter did not follow up 
a long chase after they had wounded 
their game but sought for a new mark. 
Many are opposed to the open season 
altogether, until deer are more plentiful. 
Many others advocate the use of rifles. 
It is an undoubted fact that the use of 
the rifle would diminish the number of 
maimed deer that escape which would 
be in the interests of humanity. It is 
hardly likely that the sacrifice of deer 
would be any greater than at present. 
The present law holds over another year 
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gardens of the farmers and feed at will. 
As no fence will stop them and as it is 
unlawful to chase them with dogs, the 
deer are fully protected while the farmer 
is at their mercy. Since the State pro- 
tects the deer and receives the revenue 
from licenses, fines, etc , it should abun- 
dantly indemnify the farmer for all dam- 
age. There is no doubt but that many 
deer have been killed in the sections 
where they do damage and it is rarely 
the case that the culprit is caught. With 
a New England twinkle in his eye he 

















OUR LAST DEER HUNT.—Gralloching Deer. 


Photo by R. A. KANE. 





and it is hoped that some changes will 
then be made in it. 

Meantime the supply of deer, which 
had become quite plentiful throughout 
the State, will have been greatly dimin- 
ished under the present law. So much 
so in fact that a closed season may be- 
come absolutely necessary. Some law 
should also be enacted to protect the 
farmer and his crops. During these 
closed years the deer have become so 
tame that they enter the fields and even 


eats his venison and calls it beef and 
good at that and feels that if the powers 
that be will not protect him that he is 
abundantly able to protect himself. It 
is hard to beat a New England Yankee. 
HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 
Glover, Vermont. 


i. 


THE ELK OR WAPITL 


The elk is the largest member of the 
deer family, except the moose—a full- 
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grown male measuring fully 5 feet at the 
shoulders and reaching a weight of 700 
lbs. It is a chestnut-red on the upper 
parts in summer, but greyish in winter. 
The sides are greyish, even in summer. 
A considerable patch of creamy white is 
conspicuous on the rump, as in many 
other species of deer and in the Ameri- 
can antelope. The tail is dark above; 
light beneath and on the sides. The 
white rump patch is bordered by a black 
line which extends down the thigh. The 
neck is a mixture of red and black, with 
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down over the forehead much farther 
than in that animal, but not so far as in 
the reindeer or caribou. The antlers are 
shed and renewed once a year, as in all 
deer. Antlers are solid all the way 
through and are shed and renewed an- 
nually, while true horns are composed 
of an external horny case, surrounding 
an internal sensitive pith, and are re- 
tained for life. Deer alone have antlers; 
cattle, bison, buffalos, antelope, sheep 
and goats have true horns. While the 
antlers of the elk or other deer are 
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OUR LAST DEER HUNT.—tTaking the Alderman’s Favorite Prescription. 





long coarse black hair falling down from 
it in front like a dew-lap. There is a 
black mark on each angle of the mouth. 
The under parts of the body are a dirty 
white. The hair is coarse and hard, but 
beneath it there is a soft downy fur. 

As in most other deer, the males only 
bear antlers. These grow to magnificent 
Proportions, often reaching a spread of 
6 ft. at the points. In form they much 
resemble the antlers of the red deer of 
Europe, but the front tines are bent 


growing, they are covered with a soft, 
velvety brown skin. The bucks are then 
said to be “in the velvet.” At this time 
they are timid and shy, keeping them- 
selves hid in the depths of the forest. 
The flesh of the elk is coarse and not 
especially esteemed as food. 

The elk is found in North America 
only—making its home on the grassy 
elevated tablelands and in the forests of 
the Rocky Mountains, in the western 
United States and in British Columbia. 
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However, a sub-species, the Altai Wapiti 
(Cervus canadensis asiatica), very similar, 
is found in the Altai Mountains, Central 
Asia. It feeds on grass and on the leaves 
and young shoots of willows, poplars 
and other trees. The senses of sight, 
smell and hearing are acutely developed. 

In disposition the elk is generally 
timid and retiring, taking flight at the 
first approach of man. But the doe will 
fight viciously for her young, and in the 
breeding season the bull is an animated 
reign of terror on four legs. He roams 
the meadows or woodlands, panting, 
dripping with perspiration, his eyes two 
rolling balls of fire—an incarnation of 
misery and fury. Every now and then 
he pauses, stretches his neck and nose 
in a line with his spinal column, and 
emits a clear, ringing note that can be 
heard for miles on a clear frosty morn- 
ing in autumn. This is the love note of 
the bull elk and is familiarly known as 
“‘belling.” Once heard it can never be 
forgotten. A keeper in the Cincinnati 
Zoological Gardens told me that the 
assistant so unwise as to enter the elk 
yard at this season would never come 
out alive, although at all other times 
they enter with perfect impunity. I my- 
self have had the big bull of these gar- 
dens come at me at full speed, till the 
impact of his antlers against the iron 
fence was terrifying to a degree. After 
each call, the bull stands perfectly quiet, 
every muscle tense with expectation and 
eagerness, listening. If the far-off love 
note of the doe be detected, he at once 
starts in her direction, slowly and cau- 
tiously, lest he alarm his timid lady love 
—for this mighty monarch of wood and 
plain, though an ardent wooer, is a wise 
and gentle one. But if the answer be a 
challenging note from another bull, his 
fury rises te a madness seven times 
multiplied and he rushes away to engage 
in combat, which may result in the death 
of one or both. It is a common practice 
of hunters to imitate the love call of 
either the bull or the cow, in order to 
lure the lordly monarch within range of 
their rifles. 
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The American elk is closely related 
to the red deer of Europe (Cervus 
elaphas). Some naturalists insist that it 
is specifically identical. But the subject 
of this sketch is constantly about a foot 
taller than its foreign cousin, bears ant- 
lers proportionally as well as actually 
heavier, has the brow tines bent lower 
and shows other minor differences The 
two animals are much alike in nature 
and disposition. 

The name “elk” is unfortunate, be- 
cause pre-occupied by an Old World 
animal entirely distinct. The true elk 
of Northern Europe and Asia—formerly 
known as Cervus Alces but now called 
Alces Malchis—is identical with the ani- 
mal we call the moose. The best mod- 
ern zoological thought takes Alces out 
of the genus Cervus, which includes all 
the typical deer, and makes a separate 
and distinct genus of it, characterized by 
its immense size, broadly palmated ant- 
lers and other prominent features. There- 
fore, the name Cervus Alces cannot be 
used, even with the broadest license, to 
include our American elk. The Indians 
called the animal wapiti, and as it is so 
closely related to the European red deer 
or stag it should be called the American 
red deer or wapiti stag. The technical 
name is Cervus Canadensis. 

The elk is a beautiful, magnificent and 
interesting animal. But it has been so 
persistently hunted for its head and hide 
(and more recently for its tusks or large 
canine teeth) that it is now almost ex- 
tinct. Think of taking the life of such a 
noble creature, knocking out four of its 


teeth and leaving its remains to rot on . 


some mountain mesa. But just this 
thing has been going on in the West 
during the past decade to an alarming 
extent. It is an outrage against Nature, 
and I hope that every true knight of the 
great Order of Elks will wear some 
badge other than the tooth of this no- 
ble animal. Remember that practically 
every four teeth, perhaps less, represent 
the life of one of God’s most magnificent 
creatures. W. H. SHEAK. 
Tjamsville, Ind. 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.” —WASHINGTON IRVING. 








A FISHERMAN’S REVERIE. 


By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall 
Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall. 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door— 

The beloved, the true-hearted, 


Come to visit me once more. 


SIT alone in my study, save for the 
presence of my books, while with- 
out the wind dashes the rain against 

the reeking window pane. Now and 
then the house trembles beneath the 
fierce onslaught of the wind and I find 
myself thinking compassionately of the 
poor unfortunates who are compelled to 
be abroad upon sucha night. The glow 
of “the fitful fire-light” light but a cor- 
ner of the room, while all the rest is 
shrouded in semi-darkness. Rods, guns 
and trophies of the chase adorn the walls 
above the book cases. The very rug 
beneath my feet graced the back of a 
magnificent buck a year ago, and his 
head, properly mounted, adorns the din- 
ing room down-stairs. I felt a feeling 
akin to pity when he went crashing to 
his knees at the second crack of my 
-30-30 Winchester. 

Faces of friends too help to adorn the 
walls and they flash out, silhouetted 
against the blackness when the fire burns 
brightly. There, in that flash I caught 
a glimpse of Hugh’s face. Better friend 
man never had than old honest John. I 
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well remember when he and I went 
camping. It was years ago (we were 
students at the University then) and 
young andtender. Our tent was pitched 
on Wolf River flats and before morning 
a million, more or less, of mosquitos had 
gathered in that tent and sleeping was 
out of the question. I remember with 
what fiendish delight I listened to John, 
when along in the wee sma’ hours he 
groaned out, “Hell! is this what you 
call fun?’ Perhaps one reason why I 
enjoyed his remark was because I was 
studying for the ministry and such lurid 
language was denied me. We were up 
before the lark that morning, bathing 
our swollen faces in the river. John 
caught two large black-bass and I nothing 
but rock-bass. Oh, the irony of Fate! 
Back at the tent before 5 o’clock we 
tried to wax enthusiastic over Nature’s 
symphony, but it was a dreary fizzle and 
I think we were both glad to 


‘*Homeward wend our weary way.’’ 


But, John, if you will come back from 
the blizzardy West, I will give you an 
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outing in a mosquito-proof tent; and— 
yes, I will not kick if you catch large 
black bass and I only measly little 
“‘rockies.” 

A terrific burst of wind seems almost 
to lift the house from its foundations, 
while all the windows rattle like the 
bones of an articulated skeleton. Some- 
where down-stairs a door bangs gloomi- 
ly, waking all the echoes. I rise and 
poke the fire viciously, until it burns up 
brightly in protest and by its light I 
walk over to the desk and take from a 
familiar drawer a bunch of well-thumbed 
photographs. A hundred times have I 
looked at them and they grow more 
precious with the speeding of the years, 
for they bring freshly to mind pleas- 
urable incidents. Ere I return to my 
seat by the fire I step to the window and 
try to peer into the blackness outside 
but can only see the pearly rain-drops 
chasing one another down the pane. I 
hasten back to my Morris chair by the 
fire and with a sigh of great content sink 
into its luxurious depths. 

The first picture shows a man upon 
his knees on the brink of a little creek, 
trying to disengage a snagged hook 
without alarming the trout in the pool 
below him. At a glance one knows 
that the time is early spring, for the 
baby leaves have not yet concealed the 
harsh line of limb and branch. Well do 
I know the stream, for in all of God’s 
out-of-doors there is not a wilder, more 
tangled or harder stream to fish than 
that little Northern Wisconsin creek. 
Ah! how vividly the events of that day 
come back to me, even to the minutest 
detail. That was the day Guy and Hat- 
tie visited the stream with us. Guy (or 
was it Hattie?) had never seen a trout: 
any way, Guy had never angled for the 
sly beauties. 

I remember that I watched Guy with 
a great deal of interest that day. The 
stream, not more than 3 feet wide and 
shallow in most places, was full of snags, 
while overhead the low hanging vines 
and creepers reached out hooked fingers 
to catch our short lines. Guy lead off, 
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while I stood meanly in the background, 
waiting for the inevitable to happen. It 
happened soon. Drawing some 6 feet 
of line from his reel—too much by 4 feet 
for that water—he approached the little 
stream with all the stealth of an Indian 
and dropped his baited hook into the bit 
of liquid silver. Zip! A trout had the 
worm almost before it touched the water 
and was away with the speed of a falling 
star. Guy frenziedly jerked his line, but 
of course was several seconds too late— 
setting his hook hard and fast in a cedar 
log. Disliking to disturb the pool, he 
deliberately severed his line and fastened 
on a new hook; then, having shortened 
his line somewhat, he cast again. If my 
camera could have recorded the comical 
look of commingled expectancy, desire, 
fear and anger, I am sure that my fortune 
would have been made right there. His 
second attempt resulted like the first, 
save that he did not lose his hook. He 
drew the back of his hand across his 
perspiring forehead and shot a sheepish 
look in my direction, but I pretended to 
be engaged with a refractory reel. Then 
a Leonidas-like look of grim determina- 
tion o’erspread his mobile countenance, 
and, shortening his line to about 2 feet, 
he dropped the hook into the water with 
an I’ll-get-you-this-time air—and he did. 
He had learned his lesson. While he 
stood, his soul in his eyes—admiring the 
beautiful fish—I stepped up and offered 
congratulations. 

That Shawano County brooklet was a 
hard stream to fish all right. Perhaps 
some sportsman will think 2 feet of line 
barbarous but let him fish that stream or 
one like it, and I think that he will say 
it requires more skill to land a trout 
under such conditions than it does to 
land a 3-pounder in the deep waters of 
the West Branch. Some men never 
could fish the stream—‘ baby fishing” 
they contemptuously dubbed it; but for 
four years I fished the baby brook when 
the Red Gods would permit and I learned 
to love its tangled banks and violet en- 
vironed pools. It has been more than 
five years now since I followed its whim- 
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brings it all back to me as I sit here by 
the fire tonight. The same heavy fra- 
grance of the dogwood seems to assail 
my nostrils that filled the air five long 
years ago. 

When I lay the photograph tenderly 
down I again become conscious of the 
roistering wind and beating rain. All 
the mad spirits of the air seem loose to- 
night, rioting about the house with devil- 
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' sical meanderings, yet this photograph 


chair once more and pick up two photo- 
graphs pinned together. 

It is a far cry from the Shawano 
County stream to Pine River in Waushara 
County; but distance and time are as 
nothing to the mind. Immediately nine 
years and a hundred miles have vanished 
and I am back living those scenes over 
once more. The Pine River—sweetest, 
best and most loved of all Wisconsin’s 
trout stream! God must have laughed 











‘Trying to disengage a snagged hook without alarming the trout in the pool below."’ 





ish glee. I start to my feet when a brick 
loosened from the chimney by the wind 
strikes the roof and goes bounding down 
the shingles. “You must be getting 
nervous, old man,” I mutter to myself 
and poke the fire till it flames up again, 
driving the hovering shadows back to 
the far corners of the room. For a few 
moments I sit with elbows on knees, 
chin in hands, gazing into the dancing 
fire: then I sink contentedly into the 


for very joy when he created that stream. 
Geologists need not talk to me about the 
Ice Age, Erosion, etc. J know better. 
God made the Pine River—all along its 
banks you can discover His finger prints. 
We never really forget anything. Some- 
times we forget where we have laid a 
certain memory; then something hap- 
pens to remind us where we placed it 
and we go and pick it up again—that’s 
all. So these pictures bring the inci- 
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dents portrayed vividly to mind again. 

Why, it was but yesterday—not nine 
long years ago—that Wife and I were 
camping under the Old Pine Tree. The 
month was August and the Dane’s 
Meadow was covered with a wealth of 
blossoms: golden-rods, asters, black- 
eyed Susans, wild sun: flowers and jewel 
weeds rioted in glorious confusion. There 
was a subtile something in the air that 
indicated that the summer was on the 
wane, and, as always, it was dying in a 
blaze of color. 

But to the picture. Whenever I wade 
the Pine below the Old Mill, a certain 
pool beneath the low-hanging tag alders 
is the cynosure of the hour. This pool 
I always fish from below, contrary to all 
rule and precedent. On the morning in 
question I had cast my flies well under 
the overhanging bank, and, floating 
down, they had attracted the attention 
of a large trout; slowly he moved along 
beneath the flies, without attempting to 
molest them; apparently he was not 
satisfied in his own mind as to their true 
character. I did not move a muscle; 
indeed I scarcely dared to breathe. So 
absorbed was I that I did not hear the 
Snap! snap! of the camera and the low 
laugh that I am sure must have accom- 
panied it. Then all at once His Trout- 
ship made up his mind that my flies, 
though perhaps some unknown dipterous 
insects, were good to eat and he took 
them with a rush. So sudden and un- 
expected was the attack that I jumped 
back in surprise, unconsciously setting 
the hook. It was a fierce little battle we 
fought there under the alders and wil- 
lows—the trout and I. The fish took 
the initiative from the very first and 
rushed the battle. I was relegated to a 
very subordinate position indeed; all I 
had to do was to hold the rod and “fol- 
low, follow on,” as we used to sing in 
Sunday School. At last Luck and good 
tackle conquered and I brought the trout 
to net, with mouth wide open, some ten 
rods down the stream. Then I became 
conscious of the Presence and the camera. 
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You can well understand why those 
pictures are of especial value to me. 

Something else happened during the 
same trip. One day the Boy and I were 
fishing together and I had reeled out 
over 100 feet of line in the rapids below 
the Pine; then as usual my hook had 
snagged. I was afraid to pull, for fear 
that my line would break near the reel 
and a hundred feet of good line was too 
much to sacrifice all at once. I was in 
a quandary; what to do I did not know. 
Then that rascally Boy suggested that I 
disrobe and “go in after it.’”’ I tried to 
hire him to get the hook unfastened for 
me, but—“ Nope; Dad might not like 
it.” I was between the Devil and the 
deep sea and I chose the deep. After a 
hasty glance from the top of the bluff, to 
see if any spectators were near, I guile- 
lessly disrobed and plunged in. Then 
that confounded Boy ran to the tent and 
got the camera and while my back was 
turned took my picture en deshabille. 
Of course, like all such pictures, it was 
good. I could have wrung his neck 
when I developed the roll of film. What’s 
that? You “want to see the picture.” 
Well, I rather guess not: that picture 
is not for publication. 

Strange how even the infinitesimal in- 
cidents connected with that trip come to 
mind as I gaze upon the picture. In 
some respects that was the pleasantest 
outing we ever enjoyed. It was the first 
after the baby came and I well remem- 
ber that lugubrious friends at Weyauwega 
—we drove in from Weyauwega—-said, 
“the mosquitos will eat you up and the 
baby will be taken sick.” But the mos- 
quitos did not bother much and the baby 
had the best time of all. 

The fire has burned down to a few 
glimmering coals. The storm still rages 
fiercely outside but I mind it not. In 
one of the lower rooms a clock begins to 
toll the hour and I count. Twelve? 
Impossible! I start guiltily to my feet 
and take my watch from my pocket, 
bending low over the coals to read it. 
Yes, it 2s midnight. Behind me in the 


darkness the silent typewriter sleeps. 
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The Editor will wait in vain for his 
manuscript tomorrow. It is with a guilty 
feeling that I steal to bed. I have wasted 
a whole evening—yes. But have I? 
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SPORT IN MARQUETTE COUNTY. 


There is probably no section of Wis- 
consin where a greater variety of game 
fish are to be found than in Marquette 
County. The Fox River, which crosses 
the county, abounds in black bass, wall- 
eyed pike, pick- 
erel, rock bass, 
perch and bull- 
heads. The 
Grand River, 
crossing a corner 
of the county, 
abounds in pick- 
erel, bullheads 
and catfish. The | 
Montello River, | 
rising in the 
northern part of 
the county and 
flowing into the 
Fox, contains 
pickerel and bass 
in goodly num- 
bers. 

Within the 
county are about 
15 small lakes, 
containing bass 
and pickerel; 
while in the 
northern part of 
the county are 
several trout 
Streams, where 
some fine catches of speckled and rain- 
bow trout have been made last season. 

The three fish shown in the photo 
were caught at the dam on the Fox 
River, which is within the village limits 
of Montello, the county seat. 

Montello, Wis. 








J. M. D. 





C. H. BarKputt writes us from Alas- 
ka that he has discovered a new species 
of trout heretofore unknown to science. 
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CAUGHT IN THE FOX. 


The Big Pike weighing Seven and a Half Pounds, 





MY FIRST MUSCALLONGE. 





I was staying at a lumber camp on 
the South Fork of the Flambeau River 
in Northern Wisconsin, and, hearing the 
natives talking of the large fish in the 
streams, my natural love for fishing was 
at once aroused. I procured an outfit, 
consisting of a 15-ft. pole, a line of the 
same length, and a trolling hook, and 
one evening about sunset went down to 
the river and began trolling from the 
shore. I had 
trolled for per- 
haps half an hour 
without any suc- 
cess, when I 
noticed a com- 
| motion in the 
| waternearan old 
root that had 
| lodged close to 
shore. I nearly 
fell into the river 
in myexcitement 
as I cast my troll 
beyond the root 
and slowly drew 
itin. My heart 
almost ceased 
beating when a 
monster head 
arose and seized 
| my hook. I gave 
| the line a hard 
| pull, expecting 
| to throw the fish 

onto the bank— 

as I had done 

many times with 

largetrout. But 
I almost broke my pole in the attempt 
and only succeeded in bringing its head 
to the top of the water. By exerting all 
my strength, I managed to keep its head 
above water and lead it toward shore. 
I finally got it into shallow water and 
thought I had it safe when to my chagrin 
the hook broke from its mouth. I 
dropped my pole in an instant and 
jumped 6 feet down the bank, over the 
fish and into water up to my knees. The 
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fish was throwing water like a paddle- 
wheel running at high speed in its at- 
tempts to swim away, but I managed to 
get my hands under it and heaved it 
ashore. How I managed to get that 
fish to the top of that steep bank, I shall 
never remember, but the motions I went 
through would have done credit to an 
acrobat. My love for fishing was satis- 
fied for that evening as I sat on the 
ground exhausted, admiring my beauti- 
ful prize. It proved to be a muscallonge 
and tipped the scales at 20 lbs. even and 
fed to their satisfaction more than a 
dozen hungry woodsmen with its deli- 
cious flesh. I have caught many large 
fish since, but have never had quite so 
exciting an experience as I had with my 
first muscallonge. 


Phillips, Wis. Harry B. Jounson. 





ANGLER AND FISHERMAN. 





Few fish and lots of fun, is the pre- 
vailing watchword of the true angler of 
today, and the stories of their exploits 
loose nothing of interest though their 
creel be light and the largest fish got 
away. There are, however, fishermen 
who measure the delights of a day with 
the rod by the weight of their basket 
and number of fish secured, and who 
narrate their exploits in an exultant and 
semi-commercial spirit that meets with 
less approval every season. That pleas- 
ing and practical writer, Charles Brad- 
ford, puts the matter as follows in a way 
that sportsmen will heartily endorse : 

“Some of the daily newspaper corre- 
spondents need enlightenment in the 
ethics of angling. They are under the 
impression that quantity rather than 
quality makes the angler’s day. Ac- 
cording to their view of the pursuit, 
fishing is judged by figures, as in finance. 
Glory to the man with the biggest bal- 
ance! Not so. The mere catch—the 
number of fishes taken—is only one little 
detail; it is not all of angling. If it 
were, the superior fisherman would be 
the man who got his fish in any manner 
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—at the market, by set-line, by net, by 
shotgun or by dynamite. 

“Some of our greatest anglers pur- 
posely never excel in the matter of num- 
bers. The angler’s true qualities are 
based on the application of correct tackle, 
correct methods in fishing and a correct 
appreciation of the pursuit, the game, 
the day and the craft. All anglers are 
fishermen but all fishermen are not 
anglers. ’Tis the day and the play, not 
the blood and bones, that count. An 
ancient writer says of the royal hounds: 
‘The hunter loves to see the hounds 
pursue the deer and he is glad if the deer 
escapes.’ So it is in angling. We do 
not want to catch all the fish we can in 
any fashion. We want to take some of 
them in a proper manner with correct 
tools.” 


A KNOCK FOR THE CATFISH. 


The following letter was written toa 
well-known foreign paper, by J. Berni- 
gaud of Miami, Florida: 

“I have recently read in the Chasseur 
Francais an article upon the catfish; I 
earnestly recommend to my compatriots 
the earliest possible destruction of this 
fish in the waters of France. It is quite 
as voracious and harmful as the pike, 
but has not its good qualities and value 
as an article of food; here, where it is 
abundant, no one thinks of eating it, and 
fishermen are content to kill and throw 
away what catfish they land. We re- 
gard its flesh as absolutely detestable. 
It is a fish that is easily introduced, but 
almost impossible to get rid of.” 

Sports AFIELD would be glad to hear 
from any of its friends in the South upon 
the same subject, and especially as the 
statements above seem rather surprising. 








“Tnuis is a great land for hunting and 
fishing,” writes Edward Hickson from 
Moncton, New Brunswick. ‘The Gov- 





ernment of this province has collected 

about $30,000 for licenses the past sea- 
son, and there were fully 1,500 Ameri- 
can sportsmen in the woods hereabouts.” 
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NEWFOUNDLAND NOTES. 





Residents of the United States who 
imagine that Newfoundland is near the 
North Pole will be surprised to hear that 
up to Candlemas (Feb. 2) we had no 
snow on the ground and very little ice 
on the lakes. All traffic was on wheels 
instead of runners, and the cross country 
trains have been running on summer 
schedule time. We had a goodly num- 
ber of American visitors during the last 
season. Hunters in quest of caribou 
and anglers after the salmon and sea 
trout. We have had visitors from as far 
south as Florida. I have read with in- 
terest Mr. Fraser’s letter on ‘Small 
Americans” in the February Sports 
ArleLp of the alleged affront offered 
President Roosevelt by some American 
sportsmen. It is hardly credible that 
sportsmen would be guilty of such a 
gross breach of the proprieties. Surely 
there must be some explanation of such 
apparent discourtesy by Canadian sports- 
men in presence of their guests, who 
were evidently very small American 
sportsmen. All true sportsmen the world 
over would repudiate such childishness. 

The trouting season opened in January 
and many large catches have been re- 
ported. A local paper last week reported 
that a man from a suburban village 
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brought to town 60 dozen fine trout and 
sold them for 20 cts. per dozen. 
Encouraged by the success attending 
the importation of reindeer into Alaska, 
Dr. Grenfell of the Deep Sea Mission, 
has received a heard of 300 Lapland 
reindeer for Northern Newfoundland 
and Labrador. When the fishing fails 
in Labrador the natives are reduced to a 
state bordering on starvation. They have 
no arable land and consequently are un- 
able to keep cattle, sheep, pigs or poultry ; 
therefore, when the fishing fails, they 
have no reserves to fall back upon. 
They have a breed of dogs in Labrador 
that are closely allied to the wolf and 
are just as savage. Packs of these roam 
at large all the summer. They feed on 
fish offal, when it is to be had and often 
organize a hunt of their own. They will 
attack anything on such occasions, from 
a cow to a chicken, and leave nothing 
but the bones. They have driven the 
caribou, which are plentiful in Labrador, 
over 25 miles back from the coast, so 
that it is almost impossible for settlers to 
procure any venison. In winter these 
dogs are used for hauling firewood, etc., 
and as they are always half starved, they 
are in a chronic state of semi-savagery. 
Noting the success attending Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson’s efforts in Alaska, Dr. Grenfell 
has made a heroic attempt to do away 
with these mongrel dogs and substitute 
reindeer. He has succeeded in procur- 
ing 300 domesticated reindeer, several 
skilled Lapps and a number of trained 
reindeer dogs. They arrived at St. 
Anthony, Northern Newfoundland, last 
month and were landed safely. It is the 
Doctor’s intention to distribute them 
among the natives of the Northern Coast 
and Labrador and to familiarize the peo- 
ple with their everyday use. There are 
thousands of caribou in Newfoundland. 
They are easily captured when young 
and easily tamed. They are very near 
akin to reindeer, in fact many hold that 
they are exactly alike in all their habits. 
It is hoped that when the residents be- 
come familiar with handling reindeer, and 
enjoy the benefits derivable from having 
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plenty of meat, milk and clothing, which 
they supply in abundance, that attention 
will be turned to the domestication of our 
own vast herds of caribou. Where peo- 
ple live in a state of semi-starvation now, 
they would enjoy comparative affluence, 
if possessed of a herd of caribou, and if 
Dr. Grenfell succeeds in turning atten- 
tion to the vast possibilities in utilizing 
our caribou for domestic purposes he 
will earn for himself undying fame in 
Northern Newfoundland and Labrador. 
St. Johns, N. F.  W. J. CARROLL. 


FROM A CANADIAN SPORTSMAN. 








I have just read the article entitled 
“Small Americans” in the February 
Sports AFIELD. I was present at that 
dinner of the Quebec Fish and Game 
Protective Association. I never had an 
opportunity to drink President Roose- 
velt’s health—which I would have done 
in a bumper. The story of the dinner 
is a sort of half truth, out of which faker 
sportsmen manufacture thrilling stories. 
A gentleman who had taken a good deal 
of wine, in the midst of another man’s 
speech, proposed the health of President 
Roosevelt. The chairman rightly said, 
“You are out of order,” and the speaker 
was allowed to continue. There was no 
more reason for drinking President 
Roosevelt’s health than there would have 
been for a body of Maine sportsmen to 
introduce King Edward’s health. There- 
fore, it is not true that two hundred 
Canadian sportsmen refused to drink the 
health of President Roosevelt. My ob- 
servation and experience convince me 
that Canadian sportsmen feel very kindly 
towards the president. 

L. O. ARMSTRONG. 

Montreal, Canada. 


_ 


PRIMITIVE BOWS AND ARROWS. 


I read with much interest the article 
on Indian arrow-heads by Thos. H. 
Fraser in the January Sports AFIELD. 
No doubt many people have swallowed 
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the “‘dope”’ given by Forest and Stream, 
the author of which must have had a 
pipe dream. Any one who knows that 
all arrow points are made of “flint rock” 
also knows that no such tools as he 
described would even make a scratch on 
flint, much less cut or chip it. AndI 
know that Mr. Fraser’s theory is correct, 
having lived as a boy 50 years ago within 
one mile of a gravel hill where the 
Indians made arrow points, and many 
misfits were picked up around there years 
afterward. I also remember picking up 
the “chips” for my father, who used 
them to strike a light for his pipe. 

If the young cigarette fiends of today 
were dependent upon a flint and steel 
and a piece of punk for a light, they 
would soon quit the habit and use a big 
pipe instead. Yes, and few of our city 
sportsmen would enjoy hunting with the 
old flint-lock gun. But I must return to 
my theme. 

Since so few people know how arrow- 
heads are made, I will state that, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Fraser’s straw and water pro- 
cess, there is still another. Different 
tribes have different ways, I might say, 
and while the one uses water, others 
would accomplish the same end by means 
of a pine knot ablaze and a small cane, 
like a pipe-stem—blowing a pointed flame 
against the flint, which chips off just as 
Mr. Fraser has described. I have dem- 
onstrated this with a jeweler’s alcohol 
lamp and blow-pipe. 

As to the force of the Indian bow of 
olden times, I have “petrified proof” 
that the flint heads or points did not 
penetrate a tree more than one or two 
inches; and the telegraph pole story is 
simply ridiculous, while the buffalo yarn 
needs lots of salt. Petrified proof, did I 
say? Well, we have it. At least the 
children of my old friend (now dead) 
who came to Texas nearly 30 years ago. 
It was Fred von Lengerke of New York. 
He and I roamed the woods and prairies 
together in search of game. Side by 
side, like brothers, it was “into the thick- 
est”’ and out with a prize. 

I knew of a place where everything 




















was petrified along a small creek. Trees 
14 inches in diameter were solid rock. 
To this place we went, and among other 
things he picked up a piece of petrified 
wood about (as near as I can remember) 
6 inches long by 3 wide and one inch 
thick. An arrow point in the centre had 
attracted his attention, and on close ex- 
amination we found that several others 
were broken off in the block. Evidently 
the Indians had, many years ago, shot 
them into the tree, and whether dead or 
green, when made a target, the points 
did not penetrate beyond the barbs. The 
tree had fallen and petrified, with the 
arrow points embedded (herewith find 
rough drawing). The one that had not 
been broken was of the natural color and 
had not changed in any way. The petri- 
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use of a reel in angling is found in the 
“Gentleman’s Recreation,” by David 
Cox, dated 1721. He says: “There is a 
way of fishing for salmon with a ring of 
wyre on the top of the rod, through 
which the line may run to what length 
is thought convenient, having a wheel 
also near the hand.” Before reels were 
invented pike fishers used the rod top 
ring and held some loose line in the left 


hand to save being smashed up by heavy 
fish. 





A SALMON-ANGLER of experience says 
that most people imagine that a sulking 
salmon lies horizontally at the bottom 
of the stream. As a matter of fact, he 
stands on his head, and keeps in posi- 
tion by slowly fanning with his tail, and 
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PETRIFIED WOOD SHOWING ARROW POINTS EMBEDDED. 





fied wood showed the grain on the side 
where the points barely protruded, and 
the bark on the other side where the 
neck and wide part of head was. The 
others were broken off even with the 
outside and showed the tips on the “in- 
side” of the block. All had entered 
with the grain, like a wedge—not across. 
Fred von Lengerke—that noble charac- 
ter—has gone to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds, where I hope to meet him 
-again. GEORGE HENKEL. 
Paris, Texas. 





EARLY REFERENCES TO THE REEL. 





The Sporting and Dramatic News of 
London is authority for the statement 
that the earliest book reference to the 





if the direction of the strain can be al- 
tered—by a side pull, for instance—the 
fish is compelled to move. He relates 
a story of an angler who got hung up 
on a kelt which refused to budge. After 
a long time he got worried about his 
dinner and determined to send a mes- 
senger down the line. He had a bunch 
of keys in his pocket on a ring with a 
side opening. It was easy to pass it 
round the line and down went the bunch 
with a rattle on the salmon’s nose. A 
splendid success! No more sulking for 
this gentleman, but a whizzing rush to 
the stream at the top, a vault in the air, 
and a rapid turn down the pool, when 
suddenly the line slackened, the rod 
straightened—back came the fly, with- 
out the fish and without the keys !— 
London Shooting Times. 
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A TALK ABOUT OSTRICHES. 
By A. DE ST. CHAMAS. 


The ostrich is hunted in many picturesque 
ways, some of which I shall attempt to de- 
scribe; but first let us talk a moment about this 
giant flightless bird that is not inaptly called 
the Giraffe of the Sahara; it is but recently that 


in the English possessions along the Guinea. 


coast of Africa an ostrich was captured whose 
height was over 9 feet; surely the captors of 
this colossal plume-bearer may boast that they 
did not return from a fruitless errand. This 
phenomenal creature has been shipped to Eng- 
land, where it will be presented to the King. 

With rough, bare feet; an enormous body 
which sways like a ship; a long neck which 
lifts itself with the undulations of a serpent; 
a hungry beak of reptilian form, which snaps 
together with the click of a lock; a bald, flat 
pate that defies the insolations of the desert 
wastes; eyes that glisten with vivacity and a 
cunning that the ambuscade of the hunter can 
hardly deceive and that are untroubled by the 
sands and mirages of the desert; muscles of 
steel, incredible agility, untiring energy, a stom- 
ach of leather; and with all these attributes— 
perhaps the most remarkable—its fantastic awk- 
wardness of gait and bearing, as if with its 
hesitant steps and automaton-like movements 
of its joints it were some huge product of a 
Nuremberg factory of toys. 

The ostrich does not fly, but with its feet, 


that are ready at all times in self-defence, it 
measures untiringly the leagues of the sanded 


plains. Its country is Africa, its Eden the 
Sahara, its range immensity itself, its refuge 
the horizon, its carpet the burning sand. Its 
victory is in flight, in which it distances and 
wearies the Arab cavalier; he espies it, dashes 
towards it, presses it close, and then— it disap- 
pears. 

The ostrich delights in the heat of the sun 
and makes of the sand its cradle and its tomb; 
but it is at night that it is most active, that it 
hides its great eggs in the sand, where, on ac- 
count of their thick shells, they remain fresh, 
perhaps for a month, before incubation. 

Yet in spite of its colossal size the ostrich is 
but a pullet in comparison with the Epiornis, 
that bird of past ages that was of a stature of 
20 feet, and whose prodigious fossil eggs, rarely 
seen in our museums, were 7 times greater 
than those of the ostrich of this epoch, as large 
as 150 eggs of the hen, or 50,000 of the oiseau- 
mouche. With a single egg of the Epiornis one 
might prepare an omelette for a hundred men. 

We know that the ostrich plumes have for all 
time been staple articles of commerce, needing 
first to be washed and tinted and curled, when 
they are often worth $20 for the best specimens. 

Let us now consider the different methods of 
hunting the ostrich. In the Soudan the Arab 
employs a plan of his own and an interesting 
one. The ostrich has a penchant for geometry, 
and what we may consider a fatal aptitude, 
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tracing in its flight vast circles whose regularity 
is often the cause of its capture or death. While 
it is being pursued by some of the hunters, oth. 
ers lie motionless for a time, until with wild 
cries they launch themselves in a mad rush ip 
a direction at right angles to the course of the 
bird, like a flashing of sunlit weapons across 
its path. It is then that the ostrich, confused, 
hesitating and terrified, becomes a victim of its 
own precision; but it does not yield without a 
struggle, and as the spears of its assailants 
draw near it threatens with its actively-moving 
feet the hunters, who are often injured by the 
clouds of stones and gravel thrown into their 
faces in its efforts at defence. It defends also 
with desperate bravery its precious eggs and its 
plumes so proudly worn upon its shoulders like 
epaulets. 

In South Africa the ostrich is taken in an- 
other way by a singular and amusing stratagem. 
The hunter dresses himself in the skin of an 
ostrich, perfect in plumage and with the neck 
and head held aloft by a slender rod; in this 
accoutrement, which also hides a carbine, the 
hunter approaches his quarry, perhaps a troop 
of many birds. At sight of the stranger the 
whole bunch hastens to inspect him and are 
received with bullets instead of other welcome; 
the skin is cast off and the deception is dis- 
closed too late for their good. It is not always 
the feather that makes the bird. 

The ostrich is the wealth of the Somali coun- 
try of the eastern coast, where the natives cap- 
ture the birds, not to kill them but to rob them 
of their plumes, employing a curious ingenuity. 
In the pathway of the ostrich the hunter scat- 
ters small gourds, of which it is very fond, and 
then awaits results. The bird greedily swal- 
lows the doctored fruit and if successful in 
getting more than its share becomes so stupe 
fied that it is soon lying upon the sand with 
feet tied together and entirely helpless; -de 
prived of its priceless feathers it is then re 
leased, to grow another crop for the year to 
come; it is more like harvesting than like hunt 
ing, as when the people of the North capture 
and pluck the Eider ducks for their down. 

It is well known that ostriches have a remark- 
able habit of dancing, in which they seem to 
find great pleasure; with the rising of the 
sun they begin, in close groups, a regular swing 
ing step, as if engaged in an. awkward imita 
tion of the waltz. Presently the step is quick 
ened and the movement accelerated, until the 
huge birds, crowding together with wildly sway 
ing heads and necks, whirling madly ina mael- 
strom of motion erratic to the last degree, are 
as if caught in the maddened rush of a cyclone’s 
power. Not unfrequently in these dances some 
of the birds suffer the breaking of their limbs, 
paying thus the fatal penalty of their reckless 
passion for this strange amusement; it is know? 
that the habit of dancing in the solitary desert 
wastes of Africa costs the lives of 10 per cent. 
of their numbers, for an ostrich with a broke 
tibia is under the sentence of death. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Almost as interesting as the dancing of the 
untamed creatures upon the sands of the Sa- 
hara are the ostrich races of the Somalis—the 
swift riders of the desert, equally trained in the 
use of the horse and the dromedary; in these 
races we see them also proudly seated on the 
backs of their strange mounts, showing their 
skill in what may hardly be correctly termed 
equestrian exploits. Before the assembled tribes 
the ostriches, in groups, with the riders selected 
by the chiefs, nervously await the signal at 
which each warrior as if by magic seats him- 
self upon the back of the chosen bird, as surely 
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mast-like necks of the colossal birds, passing as 
in a dream of disordered sleep, leaves behind as 
an evidence of reality only the far-off and fad- 
ing cries of the yelling champions of the tribe. 


— eS? 


THE QUILLAYUTE RESERVATION. 





Fifty miles of picturesque islets and rocks on 
the west coast of Washington, known as the 
Quillayute Needles and Flattery Rocks, have 
just been withdrawn from the list of Govern- 
ment lands—the purpose being to make them 
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IN A MAINE LUMBER CAMP.——The Culinary Department. 





and silently as a monkey swings from tree to 
tree. Once mounted, they retain their positions 
by miracles of agility and address—vain and 
happy before admiring eyes, and their faces lit 
with smiles. The ostriches, sharing in the ex- 
citement, break into a run, scouring the level 
wastes with the swiftness of the Arab horse and 
answering the wildly screaming voices of the 
multitudes by frantic bursts of speed. In a 
moment, it seems, the excitement dies away; 
the fantastic rush of black-faced horsemen, 
whose glittering eyes scintillate and whose 
white teeth gleam in the sunlight behind the 


secure aS preserves and breeding grounds for 
native birds and animals. The Audubon So- 
ciety of the State of Washington was instru- 
mental in bringing this about, and as a result 
thousands of birds and sea-fowl have been made 
secure in their nesting places. 

Students of bird-life have found the scores 
of jagged rocks and islets skirting the Wash- 
ington shore from Tatoosh Light south to a 
point beyond Destruction Island a veritable 
wonderland, in which their activities have been 
richly rewarded. The islets swarm with white- 
crested cormorants, California murres, petrels, 
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pigeons, guillemots, black oyster-catchers and 
many other species with strange names and in- 
teresting habits. The oyster-catchers are as 
large as a domestic fowl, with sooty plumage, 
stout feet and legs of a pale flesh-color and 
bright, vermilion-colored beaks. This colony of 
feathered curios constitutes an attraction for 
Nature lovers that will be more appreciated as 
the years roll by and the country becomes set- 
tled up. 

James Wickersham, erstwhile Federal Judge 
at Fairbanks, Alaska, walked 100 miles along 
this coast, including a trip to the Neah Bay 
country years ago, for the purpose of studying 
bird life and the habits of aborigines. He wrote 
an interesting summary of his trip and since 
then scientists have become enthusiastic over 
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walls of a cliff, in apparent danger of toppling 
100 feet into the sea—but they don’t. 

This is what William Leon Dawson says re 
garding the bird life on these rocks: “In char. 
acter the occupied bird rocks vary from slender 
pinnacles which not even a sea otter might 
scale to rambling edifices with porch and roof 
slopes, chambers, ridges and towers, where any 
variety of sea-fowl may choose the exact en- 
vironment which suits it best. Nothing is held 
suitable for occupancy over which the waters 
may break in time of storm; hence no islands 
which rise less than 40 feet above high tide 
are used for nesting purposes; in fact, it may 
be said that 125 feet would be near the average 
height and one of the best ones is 250 feet 
high. Of course, no one but a professional 








IN A MAINE LUMBER CAMP.—After the Breakfast Dishes are done up, the ‘‘Cookee’”’ gets 
right to work preparing Dinner, 








the possibilities of bird study on these rocky 
isles which are now made a reservation and on 
which the power of the Federal Government is 
now supreme as against the vandal and the 
man who kills from sheer delight in killing. 
The young sea-gull chickens have been looked 
upon for centuries by the Coast Indians as a 
fine article of diet and one of the results of 
President Roosevelt’s order may be to lessen the 
annual slaughter of these fuzzy innocents. Some 
of the larger species of sea-fowl, tumbling has- 
tily into the water after a visit by a student 
of bird life, conduct comical mancuvres and 
seek by various devices to delude the searcher 
into following them, in the hope that the nest 
of young fowl will be overlooked. In some in- 
stances the nests are found hanging to the bare 


ornithologist would care to make the trip for 
the sake of the birds alone, but there are few 
laymen nowadays but will confess to at least 
a momentary interest in bird life.” 
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IN A MAINE LUMBER CAMP. 





Winter in the woods is slowly drawing to an 
end. In a few weeks the drives will be spread 
over every large river in the State. Then Ho! 
for the mad plunge, the roaring rapids of the 
amber rushing river—from the Parmacheené 
to the ocean. 

It’s no fun going onto the drive. Any one 
who believes it is, ought to try a sample—get- 
ting up at daylight and working until dark in 























the snow and icy water; soaking wet from 
head to foot, with only half an hour for lunch; 
often obliged to sleep in a lean-to of a cold 
spring night—this has little poetry. 

There was Guy Reed, whose name is honored 
by every man of the drive. He was Boss of one 
of the prettiest drives out of the Parmacheene. 
They were rolling the logs from the river bank 
at Canton into the gorged flood, starting the 
drive to the ocean. One of the piles wouldn’t 
start. Somehow, the logs were jammed, and 
Reed called for a volunteer to straighten them. 
No one offered to go and Reed wouldn’t order 
a man to that dangerous task. He went him- 
self. With a mighty lunge he sent his pike-pole 
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the fire, brings the water, chops the firewoods, 
peels the potatoes, waits upon the table, washes 
the dishes and does a hundred other useful 
things. Harry A. PACKARD. 

Norway, Maine. 

a ee 
A GENTLE HINT. 

“TI got a neat rebuke for my curiosity once,” 
said a well-known Baltimore man, “and it was 
administered to me by a native of the Cheat 
River region in West Virginia. I had stopped 
overnight in the district in question and in the 
morning was strolling about the place, asking 
all sorts of questions. Presently I met a lanky 




















IN A MAINE LUMBER CAMP.—The ‘‘Cookee"’ is the Busiest Man in Camp. 
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into the nearest log. Next instant the whole 
Dile had started. Turning to his comrades, 
Reed bade them a simple Good-bye. The next 
instant the rushing logs had claimed him as a 
victim. The spirit of as brave a man as ever 
followed the rivers of Maine had gone home to 
its reward. 

The “cookee” is one of the most essential de- 
tails of every drive. He is the youngest, small- 
est, hardest-worked, most roundly-cursed—the 
first up and the last to go to bed of any man in 
the crew. He is the scapegoat for all uncouth 
deviltry, but indispensable. The cookee is the 
Cook’s assistant. He it is who crawls out of his 
Warm nest, hours before daylight, and builds 





mountaineer who greeted me with ‘Howdy’ and 
passed the time of day most pleasantly. Seeing 
that he was barefooted—a circumstance, it 
seemed to me, quite odd in a mountainous re- 
gion—I asked: ‘Is it the custom of this coun- 
try for the men to go without shoes?’ 

“ ‘Waal,’ the native drawled, ‘some on us do, 
but most on us atten’s to our own business.’ ’”’— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

ee 


A very handy and inexpensive rifle cleaner 
is the Swivel Rifle Swab. It is attachable to 
all standard cleaning rods and is being offered 
at only 25 cts., postpaid, by O. K. Trego, 140 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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NORTHWESTERN GAME NOTES. 





Sportsmen returning from the hills in North- 
ern Idaho, Western Montana, Northeastern Ore- 
gon and the boundary country, report the most 
successful season of the new century. They 
found plenty of big game, such as deer, bear, 
mountain goats and sheep, and many speci- 
mens of the cat family, bringing back with 
them also tales of the unbroken trail which 
will keep the responsive blood of the enthusi- 
ast tingling until the opening of the next sea- 
son. Deer were in abundance not only in the 
mountain wilds, but in localities near mining 
and lumber camps. The killing of several elks 
is reported from American Creek, but as a rule 
hunters gave their attention to deer and bear. 
Down in the Pendleton District in Oregon the 
coyotes were so numerous that the sheepmen 
offered bounties, and as a result hundreds were 
killed. The ranchers also poisoned several 
hundred by the use of strychnine on baited 
meat, their dogs being muzzled or kept within 
doors during the poisoning period in January. 
Half a score of cougars were also killed in the 
Spokane Country. The big kill of the cats was 
made by Tom Hopper of Spokane and C. D. 
McGregor of St. Maries, Ida., who had an ex- 
citing time in the Priest Lake District. They 
bagged three cougars, the largest measuring 
914 feet from tip to tip. Black and white tail 
deer and bears are numerous in the Bitter 
Root Mountains, where bands of elk were also 
seen recently. Newton Schafield of Twisp, 
Wash., killed 15 lynx in the last three months, 
thus establishing the record for Okanogan 
County. Julius Pfefferie, a rancher near Re- 
public, Wash., killed a big cinnamon bear and 
a 5-foot lynx at Mud Lake, recently. A party 
of Harrington sportsmen, including C. W. 
Bethel, John Schrimpsher, George Wilson and 
H. C. Turner, killed seven deer and a bear in 
Stevens County; two of the animals carried 
nine and seven points respectively. Turner 
bagged three deer and a bear. 

Considerable interest has been aroused among 
sportsmen in the Northwest by the amend- 
ments to the Oregon game laws proposed by 
N. Campbell of Portland. The plan to have the 
duck-shooting season begin Oct. 1 instead of 
Sept. 1, as is now the case, met with general 
disfavor. Duck shooters say that few mallard, 
teal and widgeon ducks get as far south as the 
Oregon lakes in September, while in some lo- 
calities wood ducks are plentiful in that 
month, but disappear soon after Oct. 1. It is 
also proposed to extend the season to March 
1, which is favored. Another proposed change 
that will meet with considerable opposition is 
that of reducing the number of ducks that may 
be killed in one week from 50 to 25. MHunt- 
ers argue that such change in the law would 
be unjust to those who expend $150 to $200 a 
season in feeding a lake, hiring a watchman 
and buying ammunition and who get out only 
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once a week. They contend the best hunters 
will not average 25 ducks a week for the sea- 
son, while during the season just closed few 
of them have done that well. Practically all 
of the hunters are opposed to legalizing the 
sale of ducks, as pot-hunters and market men 
could not be kept out of the preserves, with 
the result that in a few years wild duck in 
Oregon would be a curiosity. The Oregon Fish 
& Game Association, headed by Dr. N. Church- 
man, has the matter in hand, and will make 
recommendations to the next Legislature. 

Hunters and trappers are pleased over the 
announcement that a fund of $2,000 is avail- 
able as a bounty on predatory animals, in the 
panhandle of Idaho, and many of the woods- 
men will set their traps and @il their guns, as 
the additional compensation paid by the state 
for the predatory animals is an extra induce 
ment for the hunter and trapper. Reports 
from the mountains show that the animals are 
numerous, so that special efforts will be made 
to destroy many of these placed under the ban 
by the Legislature. 


————_g———___—— 


WHY WE BLUSH. 





Saying that Sports Afield begins the new 
year with an issue that is better than any for- 
mer one is saying a great deal; for this little 
magazine of field sports is one that has already 
won a reputation and is listed among the 
finest arranged and best edited monthly pub- 
lications of the day. The January number 
opens. with “The Story of Spring” by Frederick 
M. Smith, which alone would be an attraction 
to the lover of the fields. George Flasham has 
a story entitled “On the Banks of the Little 
Big Horn” with splendid cuts and scenes illus- 
trating the ways of living on the Montana 
Indian reservations, the Indians themselves 
and their ponies. These with several other 
equally interesting articles make it the choic 
est of magazines on sports—The Evening 
Times, Grand Forks, Nor. Dak. 


_ 
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Ar the 4th Annual Tournament of the In 
door .22 Caliber Rifle League of the United 
States held at Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 27 to Feb. 
1, Stevens Rifles and Stevens Telescopes made 4 
clean sweep. Stevens arms won all leading 
prizes by an overwhelming majority and demon- 
strated once more the aptness of their title 
“The Bull’s Eye Kind.” Expert marksmen 
from all sections of the country participated 
in this important National Tournament and the 
unqualified victory of Stevens rifles and tele- 
scopes adds another link to the long chain of 
Stevens successes. Complete information rel- 
ative to Stevens target rifles and telescopes will 
be found in catalogs sent out free by the J. 
Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Box 5680, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 
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A TEXAS SHOOTING WONDER. 


The world’s records for wing shooting with 
a rifle were “smashed to flinders’ in San An- 
tonio, Texas, recently by Adolph Topperwein— 
a native of the Lone Star State. Shooting for 
ten consecutive days at 24-inch wooden blocks 
thrown into the air at a distance of 20 feet, he 
hit 49,996 out of 50,000—only 4 misses—and 
72,491 out of 72,500; making straight runs of 
14,540, 13,599, 13,292 and 13,219. This per- 
formance breaks several world’s records, both 
in the number of targets shot at consecutively 
and the number hit without a miss. Mr. Top- 
perwein gave this exhibition for a record and 
to quiet the claims of so-called champions who 
had been shooting in secret. His performance 
was given in a public park in San Antonio be- 














Mr. Topperwein and Some of His Targets. 





. 
fore large crowds of people, and is absolutely 
without parallel. The illustration shows Mr. 
Topperwein sitting upon the targets, most of 
which were hit almost exactly in the centre. 
This shows his unerring aim. In doing this 
wonderful shooting, he used only two. .22- 
ealiber rifles—Winchester repeaters; and his 
ammunition was of the smokeless powder va- 
riety made by the Winchester people and famed 
for its accuracy and cleanliness. This per- 
formance is likely to be the record for some 
time, as the strain of such continuous shooting 
is enough to daunt even the most enthusiastic. 


——— 


GREATEST LUMBER CUT. 


More lumber was cut in the United States 
during 1907 than in any other year in its his- 
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tory. The enormous amount of 37,550,796 
board feet was produced, and the mill valne 
of this was $621,151,388. On the whole, it 
safe to say that the present annual lumber ¢ 
of the United States approximates 40 Dillion 
feet, and that the total mill value of the lume 
ber, lath, and shingles each year produced is: 
not less than $700,000,000. These figures gi 
some idea of how vast is the lumber industry 
and how great is the demand for its products) 
A glance at the kinds of lumber produe i 
shows very clearly the passing of white ping: 
and oak, one the greatest soft wood and 3 
other the greatest hardwood which the forest 
has ever grown. Since 1899 the cut of white 
pine has fallen off more than 40 per cent, while: 
that of white oak has fallen off more than 36) 
per cent. To-day yellow pine leads all other 
woods in amount cut, while Douglas fir 
this will be a surprise to many—comes set. 
ond. Since 1899 the cut of Douglas fir has 
creased 186 per cent. Louisiana is the forel 
most yellow pine State, with Texas, Missi e 
sippi, and Arkansas following in order. Wash) 
ington produces by far the greatest amount of) 
Douglas fir. 4 
A comparison of the lumber-producing States) 
shows that since 1899 there have been mange 
changes in their relative rank. Washington)? 
which in 1899 stood sixth,. now leads, while” 
Wisconsin, which eight years ago led all oth'> 
ers, is now third. In the same period Oregon,” 


Louisiana, Mississippi, Idaho, and California™ 
made great strides as lumber-producing States, 7 
though, on the other hand, the amount pro| 
duced in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Geor | 


gia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Indiana, | 
and Ohio fell off anywhere from 29 to 54 per= 
cent. . 

The highest-priced native woods are walnu A 
hickory, and ash, and the cheapest are larch] 
and white fir. From the fact, however, that] 
since 1899 the average increase in the price of 
lumber has been 49 per cent, it will not bey 
long before cheap woods are few and far be ® 
tween. ¥ 
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A NO-ACCOUNT DOG. 





A man in Missouri recently sued a railw 
company for damages for the death of a how 
killed on the track. The company defend 
itself upon the following points: ; 

Said dog was chasing a rabbit up the defen 
ant’s track, in violation of the game laws. Salé@ 
rabbit lived on defendant’s right of way, and» 
was therefore the property of the defendant = 
Plaintiff’s dog was a trespasser and was hutt © 
ing defendant’s property without permission 2 
Said deceased was not much of a dog, anyhow, = 
or it could easily have kept out of the way of © 
defendant’s trains. And, having fully answered, | 
defendant prays to be discharged. —Youth®™ 
Companion, : 





